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PART I 



CHAPTER I. 

CHAMPAGNE-TUNED laughter rose 
on the soft summer air from a flat in 
the neighbourhood of Charing Cross. 
So merry were the inmates, that passers-by 
in the street below paused on their way, and 
momentarily listened to the chink of glasses 
and the laughing voices. A beggar, old 
and hungry, raised his envious eyes to the 
windows, and as he shuffled along, muttered 
to himself, " Wish I was them ! " 

But were the inmates of that room to be 
envied ? Luxuries purchased at the price of 
virtue have, after all, the taint of disgrace. 
The mistress of the flat was too young yet, 
too lightly steeped in vice, to have forgotten 
the existence of an inward monitor, and even 
now fresh draughts of pleasure scarce 
drowned the question which would, like a 
grim skeleton, constantly stand out in her 
mind's eye — " Are not these pleasures dearly 
bought ? " 

On the present occasion she was enter- 
taining a party of friends at dinner — 
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vultures who clustered around her now she 
was in her glory, but who, she did not fail to 
realise, would quickly disappear were she to 
fall from the position of worldly comfort 
which money will always purchase. 

The meal was finished, and as the wine 
passed freely, the effects began to be 
apparent. The brightened eye and flushed 
cheek showed its potent effect on the women, 
and on none more than on the hostess 
herself. A word about her. 

Gertrude Villiers was rather above the 
medium height. She was not strictly 
beautiful, though she had lovely hazel eyes, 
a Grecian nose, and nut-brown hair. Her 
mouth was too large. That prevented her 
from being lovely. She had, however, a 
style of her own, and was voted by men and 
women alike "very fascinating." Gifted 
with wonderful powers of repartee, she was 
no doll. An authority on the stage, with a 
good knowledge of art and politics, and well 
read in popular fiction, she was a woman 
whose company was appreciated by all with 
whom she came in contact. On the present 
occasion she had been keeping her guests in 
fits of laughter by her droll narration of an 
adventure on the previous day at Hurst Park 
races. 

" Did she really say that ? ^ questioned 
the Honourable Percy Frobart. 

" Upon my word, yes," replied Gertrude 
Villiers " She told me that I should shortly 
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meet a clergyman who would exercise a great 
influence on my life, and that it would rest 
with me whether I married him or not I 
think I should make an excellent clergyman's 
wife/' she continued, with a delicious little 
moue^ and again there were screams of 
laughter. 

" When you live in a country rectory we 
will come and liven things up a bit for you/' 
laughingly interrupted Daisy Miller. She 
looked quite capable of the feat, as she 
lounged in an arm-chair, with head thrown 
back, in a feeble attempt to blow rings from 
a fragrant cigarette. 

" You have the reputation of being able to 
liven things up— you did so for Gay thorpe," 
quietly remarked Captain Cransbrook, a tall, 
good-looking young man, with a reputation 
for saying nasty things. Somehow he hated 
this woman. Was it because she had ruined 
young Gaythorpe ? That young man who 
was endowed with but very average intelli- 
gence, had fagged for him at Eton, and, 
although he knew but little of the boy, he 
did know that directly after he came of age 
Gaythorpe fell into the clutches of Miss 
Daisy Miller. Twelve months afterwards 
he disappeared, and had since been heard of 
in South Africa. Some one had mentioned 
at the club having " run against Gaythorpe 
at the Cape," but now he was penniless, the 
young man was socially extinct. 

Miss Miller did not resent the remark ; in 
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fact, she rather took it as a compliment 
" Yes, he dropped ten thousand on me," she 
said, and then added, "But how, I do not 
know. It went,' and that's all I can say. I 
have some of the jewels he gave me, but of 
money, * divil a bit.' " 

" Yes, money will go," put in the youth of 
the party, and, as a little jaunt to Richmond 
that day had cost him a couple of " ponies," 
perhaps he was an authority. 

Swiftly the time passed ; songs and music 
beguiled the hours away, and as Big Ben 
chimed forth the hour of three o'clock, Miss 
Gertrude Villiers' guests began to depart. 
The last to leave was Amy Austin — perhaps 
the only one for whom her hostess had the 
slightest affection. Brought up in a quiet 
farmhouse. Amy Austin knew but little of 
gaiety until she was nearly eighteen years of 
age, when her father, who had been a 
widower for some years, brought home a 
second wife. In a short time Amy found 
that her presence was unwelcome. Quarrels 
ensued, and one day in a fit of temper she 
left home. It would be so easy to get 
something to do in London, she thought, and 
it was to the Great City she went. 

The same old story. There she met a 
tempter, and she succumbed. Despite her 
desire to be gay and dashing. Amy Austin 
retained a lot of her country freshness. She 
tried to be artificial and fast, but nevertheless 
little signs of pure womanhood would evince 
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themselves, and it was those glimpses of a 
better nature which Gertrude liked and 
enjoyed. It reminded her of her own young 
days. She appeared old to herself, although 
still young in point of years. But for the 
past two years she had gone the pace. Her 
face did not yet show uie signs which she 
knew must come. A continuance of her 
present career meant a premature old age, 
but she scarcely ever thought of that — when 
she did it was to hope that death would 
overtake her first. "A short life and a 
merry one," she frequently avowed was what 
she wanted, and death she regarded as— well, 
oblivion. The thought that there might be 
a future had never s^pealed to her. 

" Good-bye, dear Gertrude," said Amy, as 
she arrived at the hall door ; " I will call for 
you to-morrow at three o'clock, and we will 
go down to Regent Street." 

Gertrude Villiers stood on the landing 
watching her friend pass down the staircase, 
and then she turned to enter her flat. As 
she did so the door of the flat opposite 
opened, and a manly voice exclaimed, 
" Pardon me, madam, but could you favour 
me with a few minutes' private conversa- 
tion ? " She turned quickly, and saw stand- 
ing on the staircase a young man in clerical 
attire. 

It only needed a momentary glance to 
acquaint any person with the fact that Frank 
Andrews was no ordinary type of man. 
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Standing nearly six feet in his stockings, he 
had the broad shoulders and frame of an 
athlete, and a face which was bound to be 
voted handsome in the most critical com- 
pany. One could imagine him cheered to 
victory in his college sports, or holding a 
congregation rapt by his eloquence, fire, and 
enthusiasm. He was a man who was bound 
to succeed in whatever sphere of life he 
moved. 

When he left the " 'Varsity " it was with 
the proud knowledge that athletes admired 
him, and that students respected him. Since 
then he had been holding a curacy in a 
fashionable district, and, although at times 
his soul rebelled, and his spirit chafed, at the 
confines of his sphere of action, yet he found 
the life a pleasant one. He should have 
been engaged on nobler work, and he knew 
it. He felt that he should be labouring 
among those outcasts from religion with 
whom it is so hard to get into touch. When 
he left Oxford he had made up his mind to 
work in the slums, but the position he now 
held had offered itself, and what he had taken 
as a stop-gap had drifted into a permanency. 
Why ? He shuddered when he asked 
himself that question, for he realised what a 
social wreck he stood a good chance ot 
making of his life. He was in love. 

"That is man's normal state," he had 
often heard a chum declare. To be in love 
with a i^ood woman is a natural thing ; but 
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that was n6t his fate. He had given his 
heart to a woman whom he only Tcnew by 
sight, and to whom he could not give his 
name without incurring the derision of the 
world, for she had — fallen. The first time he 
saw her she was passing down the staircase 
in evening dress, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, and her beauty and sweet expression 
held him spellbound He stared, rudely he 
feared, but she noticed it not, for she was 
engaged in vivacious conversation with her 
companion. They passed out of sight, but 
she lived in his memory. He frequently 
saw her afterwards, but by that time the 
garrulous housekeeper, privileged by her 
age and by his cloth, had told him a lot 
about the lady who occupied the flat next to 
his, and now he knew that the woman who 
looked so pure was far from spotless. 

On this evening he had sat in his flat 
attempting to study. It was a vain attempt, 
for the laughter from the next flat jarred on 
his ear. He had tried to ignore it, tried to 
be oblivious to his interest in his neighbour, 
but at last he gave way, and when he heard 
her speeding her guest, he came forth to 
speak to her. He knew not what he was 
going to say, and stood blushing like a big 
schoolboy. 

*' Oh, we are neighbours,** said Gertrude 
Villiers, " and, although it is somewhat late 
to pay neighbourly calls on single ladies 
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" I thought you were married. You have 
' Mrs. Villiers ' on the door," interposed her 
companion. 

She blushed, and in a low voice replied, 
" Come inside and then I can hear what you 
have to say. It is cold here." She shivered, 
although it was a warm summer's night. 

Frank Andrews followed his companion 
into her flat. Passing along a luxuriously, 
furnished hall, she entered the drawing- 
room. It was beautifully decorated, and a 
woman's skilful touch was displayed in every 
part. The very arrangement of photograph 
frames and flowers showed a pretty taste — ^an 
artist's eye. 

A glance at his surroundings enabled him 
to realise these things, and with a half-sigh, 
he murmured under his breath, " What a 
wasted life!" 

" Now, Mr. Andrews, what can I do for 
you ? It is evidently something important, 
or you would not come about it at this 
hour." 

Frank Andrews coloured, and for want of 
something better to say, remarked, *' You 
know my name, then ? " 

" Oh, yes, I have heard it from the house- 
keeper. She waxes eloquent in your 
praises. It is Mr. Andrews this, and Mr. 
Andrews that. In fact, once started on the 
occupant of No. 8 flat, she takes a lot of 
stopping. But what can I do for you ? " 

For the first and last time in his life the 
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young clergyman lied. Not knowing how 
to introduce the object of his visit, and 
confronted with those beautiful eyes, he 
hesitated, blushed, and then stammered out, 
" Oh ! I wanted to ask your kindly inter- 
vention on behalf of a poor parishioner who 
is in trouble," That poor parishioner 
existed and was in trouble, but until that 
minute he had never intended to ask for 
Gertrude Villiers' intervention on her behalf. 

" I shall be pleased to do anything I can 
for her. I always pity anyone in trouble." 

" I am sure you do, and when I have told 
you her story, I think you will give me some 
practical sympathy, for, after all, sympathy 
without practical demonstration is but poor 
solace, is it not ? " 

"That is very true. Too many are 
willing to advise, and pour forth an effusion 
of kind words, but when you touch their 
purse, you see its strings suddenly tighten, 
and you hear laments of reduced incomes 
and desires to do good which are dwarfed 
through want of means. But pray proceed 
If I get wound up on the subject of ' mean- 
ness, I am afraid that ours will indeed be a 
lengthy interview. 

"Well, I have in my parish a young 
woman named Clara Hobson. Her father 
was a cavalry officer, and her mother comes 
of a very good family. Unfortunately the 
father got into difficulties, and had to leave 
the Army. Money troubles followed, and 
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worn out by struggles with adversity, he 
eventually died, leaving a young widow and 
four children. The girl in whom I am 
interested was apprenticed to a milliner. 
Unfortunately she was very pretty." 

"Why unfortunately.? Is beauty to be 
regretted ? " 

" Not when its owner is sheltered from 
temptation. But if a woman is unprotected, 
then her beauty renders her liable to 
temptations which her less endowed sister 
escapes from. After all, beauty of form is 
but skin-deep, and beauty of character is 
preferable. What is a beautiful exterior if 
the interior is cankered ? The worms soon 
eat through and show themselves." 

His listener shuddered, and apparently 
found the light oppressive, for she picked up 
a fan, and with it shaded her face and eyes. 

"She had not been in her employment 
long," he continued, " when she met a man 
whom I can only describe as 'one of your evil 
society butterflies.' I need not tell you all 
that subsequently happened, but may say 
that at eighteen years of age she found 
herself a mother, and penniless. She is in 
that state now, and it is to you I come for 
help. She is sorry for what she has done, 
because it has entailed physical suffering, 
but I do not think she realises the moral 
wrong she has committed. What I want to 
know is, will you help her ? You are one of 
her own se?^* Will you help her pecuniarily ? 
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Will you help her morally ? Will you, an 
innocent woman, show your erring sister the 
enormity of her crime ? Will you — ? " 

*' Stop please," cried Gertrude Villiers, as 
she sprang to her feet, her face pale and 
set. ** Do you know to whom you are 
speaking ? " 

" Yes — to Mrs. Villiers, a beautiful society 
lady." 

" No I I may be beautiful, but I am no 
society lady. Nay, I am an outcast, a 
pariah." 

" Pray control yourself, Mrs. Villiers." 

" Rather say Gertrude Villiers, the 
mistress of Mr. Chartreuse, of City fame. 
Now you know me, and do you ask me now 
for my moral help ? What is the difference 
between Clara Hobson and myself ? None, 
unless it lie in the fact that I am still in my 
zenith, and have sufficient charms to hold my 
employer's affection, whilst she — well, she 
did not look after the main chance. Now 
you know me, and perhaps will go. You 
see your visit was futile, and has upset me 
rather. Confessions even to clergymen are 
not pleasant," and she laughed bitterly. 

'' May I stay and talk to you for a little 
while ? " 

" What ! and preach at me — no thanks. I 
am afraid that even your eloquence would 
not have much effect. I am past your help. 
The consolations you can offer, the precepts 
you would teach, would fall on barren ground, 
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for, as Kipling says — * We are sinking down 
the ladder rung by rung/ Clara Hobson s 
fate to-day may be mine to-morrow." 

" May I talk to you as an elder brother to 
a sister ? " 

"An elder brother to an erring sister, I 
suppose. No, no ; I have confessed to you, 
but I have not given you the right to 
admonish. Your interference is useless. I 
have made my bed and must lie in it, I 
suppose;" and again she laughed bitterly. 
That laugh jarred upon his ear. It sounded 
like that of a woman who had but little hope 
of future happiness, and it but ill accorded 
with the face of its owner. 

" You have erred, but surely it is not too 
late to repent ? " 

" Stop please ; I hate cant. I have erred, 
but I do not repent — unless repentance 
means regret that I have incurred social 
ostracism. I am sorry that I am what I am, 
solely because it gives other women the right 
to sneer contemptuously as they pass. 
From a moral point of view, I repent nothing. 
You see I'm candid, and can hardly be called 
repentant." 

" You do yourself an injustice." 

" No. I do not lie. I am honest, and 
perhaps that's the last good attribute I retain," 

" But may I not talk over your position 
with you ? " 
"No, that would gradually lead to a 
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dissertation on the beauties of spiritual 
consolation, rm tired, and I think you had 
better go. If a ten-pound note would be of 
any use to you for that girl you called about, 
here it is, or perhaps you think that money 
from me would be tainted." 

>" Thank you, I will take the money, 
although I would rather have had your 
influence," 

" Perhaps if I started using that, the lady 
might suggest 'crocks calling kettles 
smutty.'" 

" May I call again and see you ? I should 
so like a chat." 

" Yes, providing you call as a friend, and 
not as a clergyman." 

" I will drop the clergyman when I enter 
the flat." 

" Oh, do not leave off the clothes ; It will 
give me an air of respectability if people 
see that I number a clergyman amongst my 
visitors." 

" Good night, then." 

'' Good night." 

Frank Andrews passed down the passage, 
across the landing, into his own flat, and 
when he reached his sanctum, flung himself 
into an arm chair. He sat there pondering, 
thinking over his interview. Viewed from 
every point it was unsatisfactory. To start 
with, he had been guilty of deception, and as 
he looked at the bank note which he ? till held 
in his hand, he could not help feeling that he 

B 
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had obtained it by false pretences. He had 
told the story about the girl's necessities 
truly, but then it was not for her he had 
gone to plead. He had mentioned her case 
because he had lacked the necessary tact to 
introduce the true object of his visit. 

Perhaps he was too hard upon himself, but 
he had made up his mind before he retired 
to rest that he would visit his neighbour 
again and make an absolute confession of 
his weakness. But, then, if he did that, what 
would it mean ? He must, if he was going 
to be honest, true to his own conscience, tell 
her that he loved her, and his love must be 
pure. He desired her not as the victim of 
his lust If he told her that love prompted 
his interest in her, and not the ordinary 
feelings of sorrow, ofa Minister of the Gospel, 
for one who had fallen, then he must ask her 
to be his wife. 

What did that mean ? That he would 
give his name to one who could never again 
be received in society. He did not mind for 
himself; but was it fair to his relatives, his 
friends ? 

Could he, a member of one of the oldest 
and proudest county families, take unto 
himself a wife who assuredly was not all she 
should be ? But he loved her, and once she 
was his wife, she would be a different woman. 
Never should a reproach about her former 
life pass his lips. He would take her away 
to a little country home — liis private income 
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was sufficient for that — and together they 
would live their lives, happy in each other's 
society. But he was premature. He had 
only met her that night, and she might 
prefer her present life to rustic oblivion. 
He thought not. She was not happy now. 
She hated her existence, and, although she 
had boastfully denied it, surely that was a 
sign of repentance. 

Hers was not the repentance of want. 
He would, however, put his fate to the test 
next day. If she accepted his offer, it would 
mean adieu to all his past life, but her love 
would be a solace. If she did not care for 
him now, she would learn to do so. His 
affection would awaken hers, and his would 
not be a wasted life. He would at least 
have plucked a burning brand from the fire 
— saved from utt«r damnation at least one 
soul. 

Frank Andrews knelt down by the side of 
his bed and prayed, as only a man full of 
religious convictions, and with the knowledge 
that he was taking a very grave step in life, 
could pray. Then he retired to rest. 

Gertrude Villiers, when her visitor had 
departed, went back into the drawing-room 
and sat down in front of the window. It 
was bright daylight, and the early morning 
sun streaming through the room seemed 
utterly out of keeping with her feelings. It 
was a morning to be bright and happy, 
whilst she was wretched and lonely. Her 
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interview had affected her strangely. 

For the first time for two years she had 
been perfectly natural, and, throwing artifi- 
ciality on one side, had dissected her true 
character. She was sorry she had done so 
now. Its hideous wickedness appalled her. 
She could find no consolation in the thought 
that she was but like many others. She 
wished she had been different, and, as she 
remembered the look of admiration, almost 
affection, in her late visitor s eyes, as he said, 
" Let me talk to you like an elder brother," 
her feelings found vent in low sobs, and she 
murmured, " Would I had met him two years 
ago. Oh, what a different woman I might 
have been ! " 

Was this repentance ? Anyone who had 
seen her then with her head buried in her 
hands, and her body convulsed with sobs, 
would have said so. Perhaps it was — 
perhaps it was only regrets for a position 
sacrificed, a life wasted, a character irretriev- 
ably lost. For several minutes she sat there 
weeping. Then she rose and went to her 
bedroom. Had she made some good 
resolves ? She did not take her usual dose 
of chloral ; although sleepy, she tossed and 
turned until her maid entered the room with 
her cup of tea. Once she murmured, *' He is 
a man I could have loved. " 
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CHAPTER 11. 

If money meant happiness, then Mrs. 
Chartreuse should indeed have been happy. 
Had not she a private income which was 
sufficient in itself to support a fine establish- 
ment ? Was not her husband one of the 
wealthiest stockbrokers on " 'Change "? 
Were not her diamonds the envy of a dozen 
peeresses ? Did not her high-stepping 
hackneys, with their blue-blooded pedigree, 
command the admiration of every man and 
woman who cared for a good animal ? She 
had all these things, and yet she was un- 
happy. She would willingly have exchanged 
them for one thing — a husband's love. 

That is something which cannot be 
bought or sold. Love is, after all, a price- 
less possession. It may be demonstrative, 
like that of the tom-boyish schoolgirl for her 
chum ; it may be partially veiled through an 
innate sense of modesty, as in the case o( 
the girl who, blossoming into womanhood, 
finds herself the happy possessor of a strong 
man's love ; it may be the love of the mother 
for her child, which can be seen in every 
look, every gesticulation, every reference to 
the little one, who, when only a few months 
old, has already learnt to love her parent, 
and demonstrates the fact in a desire to go 
to her in preference to strangers. In every 
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phase of life love plays an important part, 
and those who long for it, and yet fail to 
obtain it, are indeed to be pitied. 

Mrs. Chartreuse was one of these, and as 
she sat after her breakfast, aimlessly watch- 
ing the traffic roll by her window, in one of 
the most fashionable London streets, her 
face was one which would have commanded 
pity. The dark rings under the eyes, lines 
of suffering, showed plainly the sleepless 
night she had endured. She rose from her 
chair, and paced the room for several 
minutes. Then, suddenly pausing, she 
exclaimed, " Yes, I must put an end to this. 
I will confront him and arrive at a settle- 
ment Either he gives up that woman or 
me. They say the family concerned are the 
last to hear any scandal about it, and it 
seems perfectly true in this case. My 
husband's conduct has been the talk of his 
friends for some time, but it was only two 
days ago that I heard about it. I can 
never respect him again, never love him ; 
but if he consents to alter his conduct, Til 
still remain the head ot the household. For 
our child's sake I'll not leave him. Am I so 
unattractive, then, that after just four years 
of married life he should tire of me ?" 

As she said this, Ella Chartreuse rose 
and walked over to the looking-glass. " I 
do not think I am ugly. The world calls me 
pretty," she said. She was pretty. Perhaps 
her face lacked character, but the flaxen hair, 
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blue eyes, and tiny mouth, which, when she 
smilecf, displayed two rows of pearly teeth, 
were bound to find many admirers. " I'm 
looking * washed-out ' now, but whose fault is 
that ? Ah ! but no matter how pretty you 
may be, a good woman cannot compete with 
one of her own sex who has not any sense 
of shame. Their very badness constitutes 
their charm. They are 'so original/ so 
'deliciously naughty,* men say. Oh ! the 
fools I Half the men ruin the lives of their 
wives solely because they think it is irh 
chic to have an affaire d' amour ^ 

Just then the door opened, and Mr. 
Chartreuse entered the room. 

" Ah ! Ella, here you are. I have splendid 
news. I have just received a letter from 
Bloodsborough. They have chosen me 
as the candidate to fight Leigh ton. Isn't ^ 
it glorious? My opportunity's come. 
Backed by your family's interest, I am bound 
to win the seat, and then I'll make the beg- 
gars sit up. By Jove ! I'll soon win my spurs, 
and you'll be Lady Chartreuse yet. Why, 
what's the matter ? You don't congratulate 
me, and look like an Egyptian sphinx. Are 
you ill ? What's the matter ?" 

" I want a few minutes' conversation with 
you." 

"What imaginary grievance have you 
this time, Ella?" he exclaimed irritably. 
'* I can give you half an hour, so I suppose 
you can air it in that time, can't you T 
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" That will be ample, thank you, I 
believe you are ambitious ?" 

** Really, Ella, if you are going in for an 
analysis of my character, I am afraid you 
will find the time I can give you too short. 
You could hardly enumerate my many 
virtues in the time," he added with a short 
laugh. "Of course, I am ambitious. 
Everyone knows that." 

" Yes, and everyone also knows that you 
are carrying on an intrigue with an ad- 
venturess." 

Her husband started and paled slightly. 

"You need not start. You must have 
known it was bound to reach my ears sooner 
or later. It has been the common talk of 
your friends for months past. I, naturally, 
was one of the last to learn of it. Mr. 
Chartreuse, that intrigue ends, or I leave 
your roof, and I am afraid your political 
ambitions will not be realised. Choose!" 
As she said this, Ella Chartreuse drew 
herself up and looked her husband straight 
in the face. All nervousness and tremor 
had disappeared, and the knowledge that 
she had right and justice on her side forced 
him to drop his gaze. He knew he had 
wronged her, and that knowledge made him 
a coward. 

" Ella, I am sorry this should have reached 
your ears." 

** Sorry I suppose that your deceit has 
been discovered — sorry that I should be 
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aware that you had falsified your marriage 
vows — sorry that you cannot continue your 
double life — sorry, not that you have done 
me a moral wrong, but because ** 

"Stop, Ella. You are too hard on me. 
Remember, I have done no more than scores 
of other men, and " 

" Other men's sins do not whitewash you. 
Other women go wrong, but in that fact you 
would find no excuse for me, would you ? " 

" No." 

" Well, then, do not talk to me of other 
men. Some women may close their eyes to 
their husbands delinquencies, but I am not 
one of those. Before you leave this room 
you must finally decide between us. Give 
up that woman and I will consent to be your 
wife in the eyes of the world, and will help 
you in your political ambitions. I make the 
offer for our — for your child's sake, not for 
yours. " 

" You are hard on me. Have I erred 
beyond forgiveness ? You loved me once." 

•' I forgive you freely, but love you I do 
not. I have ceased to love or respect you." 

"Shall I never awaken that respect or 
love again } " 

"I'm afraid not. You see I am honest." 

"When a man is fighting what he knows 
to be a hopeless battle, he is apt to grow 
faint-hearted." 

" You are responsible for it, but perhaps 
some day my feelings will soften. I cannot 
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say. Time works wonders, but now, with a 
gaping wound, I am sceptical of the future. 
You see I trusted you." ^ 

Mr. Chartreuse winced as he replied, 
" And that trust is now destroyed." 

" Is it to be wondered at ? " 

" No, I suppose not." 

"But you have not stated yet what you 
intend to do. Will you give up this second 
establishment, and pledge your word not to 
again misconduct yourself, or is our family 
skeleton to be exposed to the dissecting gaze 
of the Divorce Court ? " 

" I accept your generous offer. Ella, you 
are a woman in a thousand," and as he 
uttered these words, Mr. Chartreuse's voice 
shook with emotion. He recognised the 
magnanimity of his wife's character, and 
now, when too late, he felt that he had 
thrown away the pure gold for the sake of 
dross. 

His emotion had no effect on her, and her 
voice was cold and hard as she exclaimed, 
"You have made a wise choice. You have 
saved your reputation— at least, in the eyes 
of the world." 

" Ella, I am going now to see this woman 
for the last time. I shall tell her all, and 
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" Tell her that I am responsible for your 
action." 

'* And if I do " he murmured. 

" She will admire the spirit of a woman 
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who refuses to play second fiddle to her 
husband s mistress. Yes, lay the responsi- 
bility at my door. If it lightens your task, 
rest assured you are at perfect liberty to do 
so." As she uttered these words, Mrs. 
Chartreuse's eyes flashed with righteous 
anger. 

"I go to do your bidding," said her 
husband, and he left the room. 

Now that she was alone, her natural 
womanly feelings burst forth. His action 
had killed her love for him, but that did not 
prevent her walking excitedly backwards and 
forwards, muttering between her clenched 
teeth, " I hate her ! I hate her T 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was close on noon before Gertrude 
Villiers left her bedroom on the morning 
following her dinner party. She looked 
tired and heavy-eyed, and that was to be 
little wondered at, seeing that she had never 
once closed her eyes in sleep during the 
whole time she was in bed. Never before 
had she so plainly seen how low she had 
fallen. Occasionally she had had twinges of 
conscience, but they had been washed away 
in a fresh draught of pleasure. Last night 
the extent ot her fall came clearly before her 
eyes. She saw her life in its true character, 
and to-day, unknowingly, she was eating the 
crumbs ot repentance. 

As she lay on the couch she presented a 
pretty picture. She was a sight that would 
have pleased an artist s eye. Attired in a 
dainty tea-gown, trimmed with white silk 
embroidered chiffon, her head was pil- 
lowed on a creation of pink silk. One 
foot — tiny enough to have fitted the slipper 
of Cinderella fame — peeped out from beneath 
the gown. Yet she was not posing. She 
had no artificiality of style, and her gestures 
and pose were not the result of practice in 
front of a looking-glass. Just now she was 
wondering whether she had been too candid. 
" He evidently did not know what I was, or 
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he would not have come to me for my moral 
influence," she argued, and then she laughed 
bitterly. " Moral influence, indeed. What 
a title for a book ! Ha ! ha ! ! 'The moral 
influence of an immoral woman.' Wouldn't 
it sell ? I wish someone would call. 
Woman was never born to live alone, and I 
certainly detest my own company. I bore 
myself, and that last visitor of mine had a 
sobering effect. Goodness me ! we waxed 
quite melodramatic. Perhaps if I hadn't 
been so candid he would have offered to take 
me out. I should rather have liked to have 
been seen going down the Park with a 
representative of the Church. Some of those 
society papers would probably have given 
me a paragraph about it, and talked of my 
efforts on behalf of — well, I know not what. 
There's the bell. I wonder who it is ? — the 
milkman I expect. Oh, how lovely!— its 
Percy I wonder what has brought him 
here now," and rising from the sofa, she 
hurriedly crossed the room towards the 
door. She had only gone a few steps when 
the door opened, and Percy Chartreuse 
entered. 

"Oh, Percy dear, how are you? I was 
so ' dumpy ' here alone. This is a pleasant 
surprise." 

She caught hold of his hand very warmly, 
and held up her face to be kissed. She was 
all smiles now, and he bent and kissed her 
lightly on the forehead It was not 
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the kiss of a lover, but that of a man who, 
passing through a grave crisis, perfunctorily 
performs a customary action. With a 
woman's natural intuition, she noticed the 
change in his manner, and exclaimed : 

" Why, what is the matter, darling ? Are 
you worried again about those wretched 
stocks? Now sit down in that arm-chair 
and tell me all about it. Won't you ? " 

She pushed him into the chair, and then 
took one by his side. For a moment she 
held his hand, but, finding no answering 
pressure, petulantly removed hers. Another 
time he would have noticed her action, but 
now it passed unheeded. He was wonder- 
ing how to broach the subject of his visit, 
and found it more difficult than he had 
anticipated. 

Unfortunately, he still loved this woman, 
and could not be brutally frank. Somehow 
his love was different to the love of most men 
for their mistresses. She was so different to 
other women. She could discuss his 
ambitions, his disappointments, his hobbies. 
She did not require to be perpetually paid 
compliments about the lustre of her eyes or 
the beauty of her figure. Why hadn't he 
wed her years ago ? Then she could have 
been his life-long and honoured companion. 
Now she was shortly to be his discarded 
mistress. Why shouldn't he go away with 
her for ever ? But no — he could not do 
that. It would mean death to his ambition, 
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and that he could not sacrifica 

He had since childhood determined to be 
a great man, and his love was not strong 
enough to induce him to sacrifice the deter- 
mination fostered through long years. He 
would not be happy if that stimulus were 
taken from him ; and she, knowing she was 
the cause of his discontent, would not be 
happy either. If his wife divorced him, he 
must make an ' honest woman * of her, but 
that would not get her into society. She 
would always be a woman with a past No ; 
he had put his hand to the plough ; he had 
given a promise to his wife, and he would 
go through with it. 

He sat for several minutes frowningly 
looking at the floor, whilst these thoughts 
flashed through his mind, and the silence 
was not broken, for Gertrude Villiers saw 
this was no ordinary worry. She had a 
catching pain in her heart, for a great fear 
had seized her. Did this worry concern 
her ? She feared so. 

"Gertrude,'* said her companion, in a 
voice which showed no little emotion, " I 
have bad news for you. My wife has 
discovered our * intrigue,' as she terms it." 

The woman started, and quickly exclaimed, 
"What does she say } " 

" That I must break with yo\L^ 

" And you say ? " 

" I have promised that I will," and then he 
added feebly, " I couldn't help it ; she said if 
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I didn't she would divorce me." 

"And if you do, I suppose she forgives 
you," remarked his companion in a low 
voice. She looked strangely white, and her 
face seemed aged. " Tell me all." 

" I received a letter this morning from 
Bloodsborough, asking me to fight the con- 
stituency, which, as you know, I am safe to 
win. At the last election our side had a 
majority of eight hundred. Well, I went 
into the dining-room to tell Ella" — at the 
mention of that name Gertrude Villiers 
started slightly, but her companion did not 
notice it, he was too perturbed to think of 
anyone but himself — " and I had no sooner 
finished telling her about it, than she pro- 
ceeded to inform me that she knew all about 
my ' intrigue.' I did not attempt to deny it, 
for she knew too much. Lying was no good. 
She said that whilst she should never 
respect me nor love me again, she would 
forgive me, and remain at the head of my 
household, if I pledged my word to give you 
up, otherwise she should divorce me. In 
short, she bade me choose between you and 
my ambition." 

''And you chose ambition — to follow 
the fickle goddess of political fame, in 
preference to a life with the woman you 
profess to love ? " 

*' I did, for I knew there would be no 
happiness for either of us if the hope I have 
nursed for years was vanquished. Am I right ?* 
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" Yes, perfectly right I am not reproach- 
ing you. Some women would, though." 

For the first time Percy Chartreuse 
looked his companion in the face. He knew 
he had dealt her a terrible blow — her face 
showed that — ^and yet she did not cry. How 
different she was to other women ! For one 
brief moment he felt inclined to catch her to 
his breast and bid her fly with him to some 
sunny land ; then again he became strong in 
his determination to break with her. 

" Many women would sob and shriek, 
Gertrude, but you are not like other 
women." 

"Listen to me, Percy, and please don't 
interrupt. When I met you two years ago 
I was a governess. I hate children ; I hate 
teaching. My life was detestable. I loathed 
the very routine of the schoolroom. I had 
often thought of going off, but probably the 
idea would never have got beyond the 
thinking stage, if I hadn't met you. I am 
not reproaching you. You told me that you 
were a married man and that you didn't 
care for your wife. You offered me luxury 
and comfort at a price. I liked you and 
accepted your offer. I knew that you could 
not always be mine, and, although your late 
professions of violent attachment for me " — 
she said this a little bitterly — "had 
induced me to believe that I should have 
maintained my hold on you for some little 
time, your announcerneqt proves that I 
c 
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laboured under a delusion. A great crisis 
has come, and you put me on one side. I do 
not blame you, for you are and always have 
been a free agent." 

" You are very good, Gertrude, but I am 
sufficiently selfish to wish that you had taken 
my news differently." 

" I told you, Percy, that I still cared for 
you, and that should be sufficient. It is not 
necessary for a woman to go into violent 
hysterics, is it, to prove her affection ? 
Besides, I do not believe that I have a great 
wealth of affection." 

" My solicitors will, of course, make you a 
handsome allowance for the rest of your 
life," he broke in lamely. 

" That is very good of you, but I do not 
know that I shall accept it. ' 

" Why not ? " 

" I have no claim to it. You did not 
wrong me." 

"The world would say I did." 

*' The world does not always speak the 
truth. Anyhow, I thank you for your offer, 
and will let your solicitors know my decision. 
With you personally I shall, of course, have 
no further communication. You have given 
a pledge, and I will not ask you to falsify it. 
Quite honourable, am I not ? " She rose as 
she said this, and added, " Please do not 
make any protestations of friendship or 
desire to help me in the future. If I want 
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help, I will apply to your solicitors." 

They shook hands, and without another 
word Percy Chartreuse left the room. He 
had tears in his eyes, and could not venture 
to speak. He had not attempted to kiss 
her. 

To all appearances it was a prosaic 
parting. 

When he had gone, Gertrude Villiers sat 
down in a chair. She tried to think, tried 
to be calm, but it was a hopeless task. She 
could not realise yet that the man who had 
filled such a large portion of her life, had now 
gone out of her existence. She did not 
reproach him — on the contrary, she realised 
that he had acted for the best. If he had 
offered to give up his ambitions, she would 
not have accepted the sacrifice. She fully 
realised the intensity of his desire for 
political fame, but she would also have felt 
happier if he had at least made the offer. 
That would have gratified her vanity. If he 
had only given her the opportunity of 
refusing to accept his generous offer, of 
refusing to blight his career, she would have 
been happier ; but no, he had simply told 
her that they must part It was all so 
commonplace, so very ordinary. 

Gertrude Villiers had not the gift of 
second sight. If she had had it, she would 
have indeed been gratified at the knowledge 
that her old lover had found it hard not to 
say, " I will sacrifice my future. Fly with 
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me/' He had masked his feelings well. 
She only regarded herself as a woman for 
whom he had no further use. He had given 
her up, and was glad to be rid of her. 

She had no feelings of anger against his 
wife. She knew that Mrs, Chartreuse had 
right on her side. These and other thoughts 
passed through her mind as she sat in the 
drawing-room. She felt intensely miserable, 
but she could not cry. The tears would not 
come. She almost wished that they would. 
They might relieve that dull aching at her 
heart, that feeling of tightness which made 
her breathing so difficult. 

Well, the old life had gone for ever. No 
more jolly little dinners at Richmond, no 
more houseboats at Henley, no more box- 
seats at Sandown Park, Kempton, and 
Epsom. No more merry dinner parties — 
and why not ? Because she has suddenly 
come to the determination that her future 
life shall be different. She will try and 
regain at least a portion of that self-respect 
which she sacrificed some two years ago. 

Yes, she will be a different woman. She 
will no longer enjoy the luxuries of life at the 
price of dishonour. Somehow or other she 
is saturated with pleasure, and now looks 
back regretfully at the old days. Does time 
lend a glamour to them ? Does she only 
long for them because then she was spotless 
in the eyes of the world ? 

Presently the door opened and the servant 
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announced, "Mr. Andrews. '* Gertrude 
Villiers started to her feet. She had been 
so occupied with her thoughts that she had 
not even heard the bell ring. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Villiers ? ^ 

"I am very well, thank yovL How are 
you ? 

*' Very well, thanks. I have called to make 
a confession. Will you hear it ? " 

" Yes, but it seems rather a novel position 
for a clergyman. I thought that the great 
outcry now against Ritualism was because 
the clergy were trying to introduce the 
confessional." 

" I have not come to discuss Ritualism, 
Mrs. Villiers, to-day. Another time I shall 
be only too pleased to go into that subject 
with you, but now I have graver matters in 
hand. But you seem to be in trouble. Can 
I help you ? " 

'' I am afraid you cannot, thank you. But 
before I make you my confessor you must 
make your confession. Now proceed" 

" Well, when I called on you yesterday I 
gave you the impression that I had come to 
plead for a poor girl in my parish. That 
was a lie. When I entered this flat I never 
had the slightest intention of mentioning that 
woman's name. I only introduced the subject 
of her case because I lacked the courage to 
tell you why I came." 

"Then why did you come? I confess 
you have mystified me not a little. Surely I 
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have not given you a higher character than 
you deserve ? " 

The young man started and coloured 

" No, Mrs. Villiers, there you do me an 
injustice. Will you hear my story ? " 

" You have come to confess, you say, and 
I will listen. This is quite a morning of 
confessions. Yours is not the first I shall 
have heard." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Since I saw you last night the whole 
tenor of my life has changed.' 

A smile o'erspread her hearer's face, as he 
exclaimed, " Oh, I am so pleased. If you 
will not regard it as an impertinence, if you 
will only regard me as a very dear relation, 
you will give me the right to ask to know all 
about it." 

" Make your confession first." 

" I will. The hint you have just dropped 
has made mine the easier. When I entered 
your flat last night, I possessed a knowledge 
of your career which I lacked the courage 
to tell you. I am not a nervous man under 
ordinary circumstances, but when I entered 
your presence my tongue seemed to have 
lost all power, and I descended to a subter- 
fuge. The real object of my visit was to tell 
you that I loved you, and to ask you " 

" What can you mean ? Do you mean 
that you come to offer pure love to an 
impure woman ? " 

" I did, Gertrude. I came to ask you to 
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let me take you out of this life, to ask you to 
take my name, and to become my dearly 
beloved companion through life's long 
journey. You are not happy, Gertrude, in 
this life. I know it well. I do not think 
you care for me ; I cannot expect it. You 
have only met me once. I have loved you 
for months — loved you from a distance. 
Your pure, young face entered my heart the 
first time I saw it." 

" Oh, do not speak to me of purity. If I 
look that, it is only another of my many 
deceptions : it is as false as my life. What is 
a pure face, if you have an impure heart ? 
Its chief use is to lure men to their destruc- 
tion. You talk of men being strong, but the 
strongest of you are weak when you come 
under a woman's influence. A flashing glance, 
a pressure of the hand, and men who would 
scorn to do a dishonourable action in any 
other circumstance in life succumb. They 
wreck the lives of their wives and their 
families, but they cannot help themselves." 

" You are right. Now I want to ask you, 
will you be my wife ? " 

His eyes were full of a great love; and 
his face, lit up with the hope of expectation, 
was bound to command a woman's admira- 
tion. She might not love him, but she could 
not be insensible to his beauty. 

" You do me a great honour — ^a very 
great honour, but I hardly know what to say. 
I do not care for you as a woman should for 
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the man whom she gives her life to. But I 
must say I believe I could learn to do so/' 

" Let me teach you, then," he broke in. 

" Do you know what you are doing 
though ? Do you realise that you are propos- 
ing to a woman who has lost caste, to an 
adventuress, to the discarded mistress of Mr. 
Chartreuse ? " she exclaimed excitedly. 

" I know all this, and I know that I love 
you — I love you," he murmured, as he took 
her hand in his. 

She did not resist. She was being wooed 
as she had often dreamt of in her girlhood's 
days. This fine, strong man, looked so 
innocent and pure to her ; and it seemed as 
though his very purity had changed the 
atmosphere of her life. It was so different 
to yesterday. But could she let him sacrifice 
himself? It seemed so cruel to take his love, 
his honour, and to let him give up all for her. 
Men are ever willing to make a sacrifice for 
a woman, but then it is so different when a 
woman has at least the purity of her woman- 
hood. She had not this. 

" And your answer, Gertrude, is ? " 

" Is yes. I thank you for your offer, and 
I will accept it. I will learn to be worthy 
of you "* 

" I know you will. You are now." 

" No ! I am not now. My past I regret, 
but my future shall be different with your 
help." 

" By God's help." 
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" Frank/* and as she spoke his name she 
blushed as prettily as a young girl, " you 
must teach me to view life from that aspect. 
At present I have no religion. I love all 
that is beautiful, good and fair, but religion, 
as you know it, is a closed book to me." 

'' It will not be, darling, soon. I want 
you to find the delight that knowledge of the 
Great Truth brings. With that knowledge 
you can bravely face temptation, trouble, and 
failure." 

" I went to Church every Sunday, dear, 
up to two years ago, but it did not prevent 
my going astray." 

*' Christianity is not summed up in going 
to Church." 

" You — a clergyman — say that !" 

" I say what I think. I do not say that 
going to Church is not a very good thing, 
but regular attendance at a place of worship 
does not ensure entrance into Heaven. One 
of the finest men I ever knew, one of the 
truest Christians, a man who on his dying 
bed said, ' Oh, God is good ! At last he 
takes me home,' never entered a Church for 
the last thirty years of his life." 

" Perhaps he was "confined to his bed 
Was he paralysed ?" Gertrude remarked 
with a little laugh. 

*' No, dear, it was because he did not find 
that going to Church brought him nearer to 
God. But, darling, I want to ask you a 
favour. Will you grant it to me — my first 
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favour ?" 

'• I cannot pledge myself blindlyi but if 
possible — yes." 

" Will you pray with me ?" 

She started. This seemed such a new 
phase of life. To be asked to kneel down 
in this room, which had so often been the 
scene of riotous revelry, where the very 
furniture reeked with past memories, was a 
request she had never anticipated. She 
knew not what to say. To refuse would but 
ill accord with her recent declarations of an 
amended life, and yet those declarations did 
not arise from religious feelings. She was 
sorry for her past because it gave the world 
the opportunity of pointing the finger of 
scorn at her, and not because she had 
lowered her womanhood, besmirched her 
own fair fame. 

He noticed her hesitancy, but did not 
attribute it to its true cause. He thought 
that she considered herself unworthy of 
kneeling in prayer to her Creator. 

" He welcomes repentant sinners, Gert- 
rude." 

"Yes, yes, I know," she replied, almost 
impatiently, ** but I am not repentant in the 
way you think." 

With a man's conceit, he thought he read 
this woman, and exclaiming " Come, kneel 
darling," suited the action to the word. His 
commanding manner overawed her, and, 
although a spirit of rebellion for a second 
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took possession of her, she knelt beside him. 
Then, filled with a holy inspiration, the young 
lover burst forth into prayer : — 

" Oh Lord, we two sinners kneel at Thy 
feet pleading for mercy. Forgive us our 
sins. We have erred and strayed from Thy 
ways like lost sheep, but Thou hast promised 
to forgive those who repent — who, recog- 
nising their wickedness, come and kneel at 
the Mercy Seat. We have come to-day to 
ask that forgiveness, the Great Book tells 
us is never withheld. This dear woman, 
who has been frail in the past, recognising 
her wickedness, comes to Thee, pleading for 
strength to amend her ways. Give her that 
strength, O Lord. Give me the power to 
help her to fight the battle of life bravely, so 
that when she is called Home, Thy Counten- 
ance may shine upon her. Let her find 
peace upon Thy bosom. Support her, O 
Lord, in the trials of this life, and let her, 
now she is embarking upon a new existence, 
never once look back regretfully at the days 
which she spent in sin. God help us both, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

An involuntary '* Amen " escaped Ger- 
trude's lips as her lover raised her, and 
pressing her to his heart, whispered, " My 
darling!" Tears stood in his eyes, for he 
felt every word of the prayer he had uttered, 
but her face showed no emotion. To her 
the prayer was a phase of her new life. It 
had not touched her heart. Then the 
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thought which had constantly been with her 

during the last half hour, found expression. 
** How about your people, dear ?" 
*' I shall write and tell them all." 
" Not about my past life, surely ? They 

will refuse to receive me," 

" I am afraid they will, dear, but my love 

will be sufficient, will it not ?" 

" Yes, but surely you need not tell them 

air 

" I cannot deceive them, and, besides, it 
would be bound to leak out. I have 
sufficient to live upon. We will go right 
away in the country, you and I, Gertrude." 

" I hate the country. It is so deadly 
dull." 

" Will you hate it, with me ?*• 

" I believe I should tire of its monotony. 
I tell you frankly, country lanes, rippling 
streams, sun-tinted foliage, and bucolic 
rusticity have no charms for me.** 

" But, Gertrude, we cannot live in 
London. It is associated too much with 
your past life. Don't you realise, dear, that 
you would be exposed far more to galling 
slights here than you would be away in some 
little place where no one knew us or our 
history?" His face bore a look of dis- 
appointment. He had hoped that they 
would have been enough for each other, and 
that she would have consented to throw all 
gaiety behind her. He failed to realise that 
excitement was the essence of this woman's 
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existence, that unless she was perpetually 
" on the go " she would die of ennui. 

"Well, Frank, I'll make a compromise. 
If I agree to go into the country, will you 
agree to let me hunt ? You should know I 
am devoted to horses." 

" I cannot afford to keep up a hunting 
establishment ; besides, it would attract atten- 
tion. A woman like you could not appear 
in the hunting field without evoking the 
questions, *Who is she? Where does she 
come from'." ? 

The delicate compliment pleased her, but 
his constant reference to her past irritated 
her. She was willing to admit that it was 
not creditable ; but then she did not want to 
be constantly reminded of the fact. Besides, 
womanlike, she felt that if she abused herself 
it was this man s place to draw a delicately- 
tinted veil over it, and make it " not so very 
bad after all." She had only done what 
hundreds of other women had done; and 
she was trying to make atonement for it. 

" If you are so ashamed of me, you had 
better not marry me." 

"Gertrude, darling," and his voice became 
very pleading, " I am not ashamed of you, 
only of your actions. Don't misjudge that, 
dear," he added quickly, as he saw she 
resented his speech ; " you know I worship 
you, but, as you have yourself admitted, the 
world is harci in its condemnation. It shows 

but little mercy to those whose feet have 
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stumbled.'* 

'• And those who are the first to throw 
the stone are often themselves equally guilty ; 
but they are not found out." 

" True, Gertrude, dear. Hypocrisy and 
lying enable them to carry on a double life 
which renders them spotless in the eyes of 
the world, but which does not deceive their 
Maker, He sees everything." 

" Don't preach, Frank. I tell you it's jolly 
smart of them to wear the cloak of purity so 
effectually. It takes a bit of doing to keep 
the mantle wrapped around every part." 

Her reply jarred on him, and he hastened 
to change the subject. 

" But, Gertrude, I should be able to afford 
to keep a couple of horses for you, and 
perhaps you could hunt occasionally." 

Her face lit up with a glad smile, " You 
are a darling, Frank, and I am so grateful 
to you. Why, I shall be as happy as a queen 
if I can have a couple of horses for my very 
own," and she added, as an after thought, 
" And your company. Do you ride ? " 

" Yes, dear, I used to a good deal, and, as 
I shall give up Holy Orders, I shall take to 
it again. Somehow I have not cared to ride 
since I became a clergyman." 

His announcement that he was going to 
give up the Church pleased her not a little. 
She thought that with the coat he would give 
up his views. Little did she know this man. 
She did not realise how deep were his 
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convictions. Had she known that in his 
heart of hearts he regarded her as a burning 
brand whom he had plucked from the fire, 
she would have been incensed. His noble 
character was too grand, too magnificent, for 
her to appreciate, 

Her idea of life was wrapped up in having 
" a good time." That she owed a duty to 
her fellow creatures, that she would have to 
give an account for every day of her life, 
that enjoyment was not the only object of 
existence, were things which, if he had told 
her of at that moment would have annoyed 
her, would have irritated her, and she would 
have impatiently replied " Don't preach." He 
realised this a little, and abstained from 
saying a great deal that he would have liked 
to. In some respects Frank Andrews did 
not lack diplomacy, and he did not want to 
frighten Gertrude before he had established 
a right over her. 

A few minutes later he took his departure, 
and Gertrude Villiers started off for a walk 
with Amy Austin. Frank would have liked 
his fiancie to have given up all her com- 
panions ; but he thought it best not to ask 
her to do so. He was quite right. She would 
have rebelled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Rev. Joseph Andrews sat at his 
breakfast table with a frown upon his face. 
An open letter lay before him. A frown 
was an unusual occurrence, but to see him 
looking annoyed when perusing a letter from 
Frank, his only son, his pride, his joy, was suf- 
ficient to make Mrs. Andrews and Jessie, the 
only daughter of the family, cast looks- of 
anxious inquiry at one another. 

What did it mean ? But the Rev. Joseph 
Andrews was no tyrant. He ruled his family 
by love, and there was no fear in her voice 
when Jessie enquired, " Why father, what's 
the matter ? You are looking as if you had 
been attending a ritualistic meeting." Her 
father looked up, but there was no answering 
smile in his face. The news which he had 
just received had cut him like a knife. His 
boy, for whom he had cherished such high 
ambitions, whose past had been so brilliant, 
and whose i future had until that morning 
looked so i^right, had written announcing 
that he was about to be married to a woman 
at whom the\ world could sneer, who had, 
before she became engaged to his son, 
revelled in the luxuries of life at the price of 
honour. 

Mr. Andrews was not a hard man ; in fact, 
he was one of the first to lend a helping 
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hand to a suffering fellow-creature. If this 
woman had come to him for his charity, he 
would have dispensed it with no meagre 
hand. If she had come to him repentant, 
he would have consoled her, and helped her 
to begin life anew ; but even his character, 
beautiful as it was in a thousand ways, could 
not make him welcome this woman as his 
daughter. 

When Jessie spoke, he looked up gravely, 
and said, in a voice which showed no little 
emotion, " I have bad news for us all." 

" Frank's not ill ?" asked Mrs. Andrews 
anxiously. 

" No, my dear ; I would almost rather have 
heard that he was than have received the 
news conveyed in this letter." 

A look of anxiety had o'erspread his 
hearers' faces. Anything which concerned 
Frank affected them deeply, and again the 
anxious mother broke in. 

" Oh, his religious views have not changed, 
have they ? He is not going over to the 
Church of Rome ?" 

Low Churchman, with a horror of anything 
that savoured of Popery, Mr. Andrews fairly 
started. " No, no, it's not as bad as that, 
thank goodness, but Frank is going to be 
married," 

*' Married !" ejaculated Jessie, " Why, I 
thought by your face he had committed 
murder. It's only natural to be married. I 

D 
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wish I had the chance/' she added with a 
merry laugh. Seeing that she was voted 
the jolliest girl round the countryside, and 
had refused a dozen good offers, this remark 
was a little ungrateful Her sunny smile 
melted her father's stern demeanour as he 
continued, 

" It is not his getting married that I object 
to, but to his choice. She is a highly un- 
desirable character." 

Again the anxious mother broke in, 
" Oh, you don't mean to say some horrid 
adventuress has got hold of him. Poor boy, 
he is so innocent, so easily deceived. I was 
afraid, when he went to London, that he 
would get imposed upon, but I never thought 
any designing woman would get hold of him. 
Artful landladies and damp sheets were my 
terrors," she added with a melancholy smile. 
" But read us the letter." 

Mr. Andrews picked up the epistle, and 
remarking, " You must prepare yourself for 
a great shock, a sad surprise, proceeded to 
read as follows : — 

" ' My Dbar Father, 

What I am going to write to you will come 
to you as a surprise — I am afraid, as a shock. 
I am going to be married. You will probably 
say that, whilst I am quite young enough, it is 
a man's natural lot to take to himself a wife. 
But I am afraid you will not welcome my 
choice. I am not going to deceive you — in 
the eyes of the world she will not be desir- 
able. Some little time after I came to this 
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flat, I saw tny neighbour, a young lady of 
twenty-three. I fell in love with her at first 
sight, and from that moment knew no peace ; 
and now I must tell you the sad part of my 
love story.' " 

Here Mr. Andrews looked up and said, 
" I think, Jessie, you had better leave the 
room. This is not fit for a young girl's 
ears." 

Jessie Andrews blushed, as she replied, " I 
am a woman now, father. What concerns 
my brother concerns me. If you command 
me, I will leave, but I would rather stay." 

Mr. Andrews looked across at his wife. 
Her face was pale, and a nervous twitching 
of the mouth showed that she guessed all. 
Unknowingly, she was tearing a letter to 
pieces, and she said, " Go on, Joseph ; let the 
child stay." 

Then Mr. Andrews proceeded : — 

" — * The woman whom I have asked, and 
who has consented, to be my wife, has for 
two years been the mistress of a stock- 
broker.'—" 

A gasp and a slight moan from his wife 
made Mr. Andrews look up. But her face 
was set now, as she murmured, " Read on." 

" — * My fiiture wife repents her past, and 
I trust that by God -s aid I shall make her a 
better and a happy woman. I shall give up 
the Church, and we shall both go away to 
some little place where our past is unknown. 
I feel, dear father, this will be a terrible blow 
for you, my darling mother, and little Jessie, 
but I cannot help it. I/>ve is a peculiar 
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thing, and a man cannot guide his heart. 
My action will blast yotir hopes, but I am 
willing to sacrifice everything to pluck this 
burning brand from the fire — this brand 
whom the world regards as a wicked sinner, 
but whom I regard as more sinned against 
than sinning, and in whose character I see 
bright streaks, that with Christian influence 
and loving kindness, will develop into 
beautiful traits of womanhood. 

** * Will you welcome this repentant sinner, 
father? Will you and mother take her as a 
daughter to your hearts for my sake ? Will 
you let this soiled dove find a shelter on your 
loving bosoms ? ' " 

Mr. Andrews' voice choked with emotion. 
Mother and sister were weeping quietly. 
Was it for the repentant sister, or was it for 
their son and brother ? Then he recovered 
himself, and, wiping his eyes, for he could not 
hide his emotion, Mr. Andrews continued the 
letter : — 

" ' Will you let her see that there is such a 
thing as charity, and that you, at least, are 
willing to forget the past, and to help her 
weary feet to tread the thorny path of 
righteousness ? We are going to be married 
in a few days. If you refuse to receive my 
wife, of course, I cannot come myself. I do 
not hold this out as a threat ; I merely want 
to place my position clearly in front of you. 
And now, dear father, witii love to motiier, 
Jessie and yourself. 

Believe me to be. 

Your affectionate son, 

Frank. 
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For two or three minutes there was 
silence in the room, only broken by the 
suppressed sobs of Mrs. Andrews and her 
daughter. This was a terrible blow. The 
hopes, the ambitions of a lifetime, were 
shattered at one fell swoop. 

It was difficult to analyse Mrs. Andrews* 
feelings. One second she hated this wicked 
woman, who, having fallen, had dragged 
down a noble man with her ; an instant later 
these harsh thoughts gave place to kinder 
ones, and her heart bled for her erring 
sister who had yielded to temptation. Then 
her pride would rise in revolt at the thought 
of an Andrews allied to such a creature, and 
then a mother s love would burst forth, and 
she would determine to love this woman as a 
daughter, if she made Frank happy. It was 
a different kind of feeling that was surging 
within Jessie Andrews' breast. She could 
sympathise with anyone who had erred and 
was repentant, but she could not understand 
an Andrews marrying such a character. She 
would never recognise this female, she 
mentally vowed. As for Mr. Andrews, he 
could scarcely realise yet what it all meant. 
The letter was a terriole blow to him, but he 
tried not to show it for his family's sake. 

At last the silence was broken by Jessie 
declaring, " Frank must be mad. He must 
be bewitched. I'll never meet this horrid 
wretch ! " 

" Hush, my dear, hush ; do not speak like 
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that," reprovingly said her mother. "She 
may have been tempted and succumbed. 
We are all prone to temptation. If she is 
repentant, do not point the finger of scorn 
at her. We cannot receive her here. Frank 
is quite right — they must go away in the 
country." 

Mr. Andrews looked up in surprise. Was 
this the haughty woman who was so proud 
of her family genealogy ? 

" Go away in the country, indeed ! " ex- 
citedly exclaimed Jessie. " He must give 
her up. If he doesn't, none of us will 
recognise him." 

"Hush, hush, my dear; hush. Frank is a 
man. His mind is made up, and, whilst we 
may regret his choice, we cannot alter it," 
said her mother. 

Then Mrs. Andrews left the room. She 
went to her bedroom, where she might be 
alone to weep and pray — weep for the 
ambitions which had that morning been 
shattered, to pray for strength and 
charitableness. 

Mr. Andrews went to his study. It was 
his morning for writing' his sermon for the 
ensuing Sunday, but that was out of the 
question now. He sat for some time in his 
arm-chair with the letter on the desk in front 
of him. His brain seemed dulled. Every- 
thing in the room reminded him of ,Frank 
and his ambitions ; but now they had Frank, 
but the ambitions were gone ; and all for 
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whom — for an unworthy woman. Right in 
front of his chair was a picture containing a 
football group, and in the centre of that 
group was Frank. " Yes, that was Frank 
when he captained his 'College Eleven,'" 
Mr. Andrews found himself repeating. " And 
that was the cap he wore when he first 
played for his county," he added, looking at 
the velvet cap which hung over the picture. 
Then his gaze turned to the mantel-piece, on 
which rested several trophies of athletic 
performances. In the past he had been so 
proud to point these things out to his visitors, 
and to let them know that his son was an 
athlete as well as a scholar, for had not his 
classical career been equally distinguished.^ 
Yes ; but what would he have to say now ? 
That his son had made a misalliance ; that 
he had left the Church because his wife could 
not be received, that he had married an 
outcast. He had made an honest woman of 
her, it was true ; but then he was not 
responsible for her original downfall. A 
certain section of society would have been 
more inclined to condone his offence if, 
having got the girl into trouble, he had 
married her. Mr. Andrews was too much a 
man of the world not to know what would be 
said. People would laugh and say, " Frank 
Andrews has married another man's cast off 
toy." This was what would be said of a 
noble man, a man who, scorning to gratify 
his love wrongfully, had thrown down the 
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gauntlet to the world and made the woman 
his wife. 

Then Mr, Andrews went to his wife's 
room. As he opened the door, she looked 
up, the tears streaming down her face. 

Together they knelt beside the bed and 
prayed for their child 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was the afternoon following the despatch 
of his letter to his father. Frank sat in 
his library, or rather " den," as he called it, 
reading and waiting. A telegram had ar- 
rived a couple of hours before, and it said, 
"Coming to see you about four o'clock. 
Must talk matters over with you." Frank 
was not sorry that the interview was to take 
place in his own rooms. He did not want 
to go home now. He did not wish to face 
his mother and sister. His father was a man, 
and would not go in for a theatrical display 
of emotion. Somehow this young man mis- 
judged his own people. He did not do them 
justice, and laboured under the impression that 
they would " rave and rant," and accuse him 
of besmirching the family honour. Probably 
his sister would tell him he was making a 
fool of himself. Had he known the manner 
in which his news was received, had he 
known of the little episode in the bedroom, 
when father and mother, kneeling side by 
side, had found consolation in prayer, it is 
highly probable that the young clergyman 
would have held a different view. 

It was exactly a week since he had become 
engaged to Gertrude Villiers, and he was 
even more in love with her now than he was 
before he proposed to her. He had seen 
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her every day, and her vivacious manner, 
her brilliant conversation, and her sparkling 
wit, had obtained such a mastery over his 
affections that she now realised his ideal of 
womanhood. With a woman's shrewdness, 
she had since her engagement hidden the 
many little tinges of vulgarism which the 
past two years of her life had fostered. She 
knew that slang would grate upon her lover's 
feelings, and would remind him that she was 
a woman with a past. The bright August 
sun sent its dancing rays through the window, 
and as the beams chased each other, now 
round the walls, now across the ceiling, they 
momentarily seemed to pause and form a 
dancing crown on the head of the photograph 
which stood in front of him. It was an 
exquisite piece of work, and might by a dis- 
interested person be called flattering. It made 
her look pure and sweet, and as Frank Andrews 
gazed at it, he lost the sound judgment 
of which he was so proud, he lost the natural 
reasoning instincts which he had always said 
a man should display, and he attributed to 
her qualities which she never possessed, 
attributes which neither nature nor training 
would ever endow her with. He thought 
she was a noble woman, instead of which she 
was only a very ordinary mortal. By the 
side of her photograph was another one, 
that of his mother, as pure and noble a char- 
acter as ever breathed, a character capable 
of great sacrifice. The sunbeams played 
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around that photograph, the face looked out 
lovingly, but Frank noticed it not ; it was 
his mother. Had he been told that he did 
not love her, he would have been indignant, 
and it would not have been true. He was 
passionately devoted to his parents, but 
somehow we always regards a mother's or a 
father's love as a natural thing, and do not 
appreciate it as we should, until, bending 
down over the coffin that contains the body 
from which the soul has fled, a gush of feel- 
ing comes over us, and we remember the 
thousand and one little acts which mother 
performed. Too late we appreciate her 
goodness, too late we recollect some little 
harshness which we perpetrated, thinking at 
the time that we were right, and that mother 
was old-fashioned or wrong. 

Just then the door bell rang ; Frank heard 
his father's voice, and hastily rising, went out 
to meet him. There was a look of determin- 
ation upon his face ; was it to be peace or 
war ? He was too much in love to listen to 
the slightest word against \\\s fiancee ^ and 
was ready at that moment to quarrel even 
with his father in her defence. But there 
was no sign of antagonism in the older man's 
greeting. He shodc his son just as warmly 
by the hand, and, although perhaps his voice 
was not quite as cheery as usual, Frank felt 
that his father had not come with threats of 
disinheritance. They passed into the study, 
making casual remarks about the weather, and 
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whilst the Rev. Joseph Andrews ensconced 
himself in a comfortable armchair and lighted 
his favourite bull-dog briar, Frank filled up 
the time with a description of an interview 
he had had that morning with his vicar. 

" Now, Frank, about your letter. Of 
course, it is upon that subject I have come to 
see you. Is your mind irrevocably made 

" Yes, sir,"quickly replied his son, into whose 
face there had once more come a look of quiet 
determination. He was prepared for that 
question, and prepared for resistance — even 
threats. 

" I am not going to threaten you, Frank. 
I known it would be useless." 

" Quite useless, sir." 

" But I want to talk this matter over with 
you, quietly and free from passion. You 
must admit that my position as your father 
gives me the right to discuss this question 
with you." 

" Yes, sir, it gives you the right to talk it 
over with me, but it does not give you the 
right to say anything against the woman 
whom I shall call my wife." 

" I have not expressed any desire to say 
anything against the lady, my son. But I 
am afraid you will not be able to close other 
people's mouths. The world will talk, Frank, 
and you will not be able to go about throw- 
ing down the gauntlet indiscriminately." 

The young man coloured. He recognised 
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the force of his father's statements, and also 
felt that he was kinder to him than most 
people would have been in such a circum- 
stance. 

"Well, father, the world has ever been 
uncharitable, and it will go on being so to 
the end of time, but that is no reason why 
men of our garb should be so. Besides, 
neither Gertrude nor myself will hear the 
remarks. We shall go right away into the 
country." 

" The world is a small place, and Miss 
Villiers is too well known not to be recog- 
nised wherever she goes." The old man said 
this a trifle bitterly. After all, he was only a 
man, and it seemed so cruel that his only son 
should be proposing to make this woman his 
wife. 

Frank winced, and for want of something 
better to say, merely replied, " Please pro- 
ceed, sir." 

" You will sacrifice every ambition." 

" I have heard you say, sir, that worldly 
ambition can be carried too far, and that a 
Christian, especially a clergyman, should 
seek something better than mere personal 
aggrandisement." 

" That is perfectly true, but I never said 
that he should voluntarily lose the respect of 
his fellow men." 

" This is too much, sir. Do you mean to 
say that by making Miss Villiers my wife I 
should lose the respect of my fellow men ? 
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If you were not my father," he added, ex- 
citedly, " I should say something very bitter 
indeed to you. I would make you repent 
that remark." 

" Peace, my son, peace. You would gain 
but little satisfaction by attacking a man 
forty years older than yourself, and that man 
your father. I did not come here to make 
unkind remarks about this young lady, but 
only to reason with you." 

" Reason does not consist of abuse." 

" I have not abused, I have — " 

" You have told me that I should lose the 
respect of my fellow men." 

" Do not talk like a petulant child, Frank. 
It is the knowledge that I am right which 
makes you so irascible. But we will not 
dwell upon that subject. Do you know any- 
thing about her family history ?" 

"No. She told me only this morning 
that she had neither kith nor kin, and that 
the subject was painful ; consequently we 
dropped it." 

"And you consider that satisfactory ? " 

" Perfectly ; but if you have only come to 
abuse my future wife, we might as well end 
this interview, or at any rate change the 
subject." 

" I certainly think we might, Frank. I 
came to reason, not to quarrel. Everything 
I say seems to provoke you to anger. 
Perhaps I choose my words unfortunately, 
but I do my best. The fact that I am your 
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nearest relation does not seem to have any 
weight with you, and the knowledge that 
you are my dear son," and here the old 
man's voice became broken, "does not 
cause reciprocity of affection/' 

" I love you dearly, father, but I cannot 
listen to a word against her. I know you 
have right and reason on your side, and it is 
that very knowledge which makes me so 
intolerant. Think not harshly of me, think 
not unkindly of her. She never tried to win 
my love. I forced my acquaintanceship on 
her, I forced my love on her. For her, I 
can only say she has been a victim of 
circumstance ; for myself, I can only say 
my belief in predestination finds confirmation 
in these recent events. I fought against my 
feelings, but it was of no avail. She was 
destined for me, I for her, and I pray God 
that the future may contain for us both all 
the happiness we want. I incur social 
ostracism willingly, nay, gladly, for her 
sake. But she is in her rooms. Will you 
meet her ? " 

" Not now, my son, not now. Another 
time I will do so, and try and welcome her 
as a daughter. Before 1 came I knew it was 
useless, but I felt that I ought to discuss this 
important step with you. I have done my 
duty, and now I am going. Your mother 
sent her love to you." 

" It has not deprived me of her affection, 
then, sir." 
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" Nothing would do that, my child. We 
may regret the step you are taking, but there 
is no disgrace in it. Even if there were, we 
should still love you. The love of a father 
and mother is not easily killed. It grows, 
my boy, from birth, and, like the gnarled old 
oak, the older it gets the more roots it 
throws out, and the stronger becomes its 
hold I remember the first time you were 
put into my arms. Ah, how you tried to 
push your chubby little fist down your 
throat. How nervous your dear mother 
was that I should drop you, and how incensed 
she was with the nurse who said that the 
mole you had on your neck was a sign you 
were born to hanged," and looking back 
through the mist of years, back to the days 
of his own young manhood, the Rev. Joseph 
Andrews found his eyes growing dim, and a 
choking sensation in his throat. Somehow 
he had felt very prone to emotion during the 
last twenty-four hours. 

Frank smiled at the reference to the mole. 
It was not the first, nor yet the twentieth 
time that he had heard the story which his 
father loved to repeat. Hadn't it been a 
standing joke all his life that he was born to 
be hung ? 

Then the old gentleman rose from his 
chair, and grasping his son by the hand, 
said, " Good-bye, my boy. I suppose when 
next we meet it will be all over." 

" Don't speak as though it were a funeral. 
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father," broke in Frank. 

" No, my son, it is not a funeral. You 
will shortly assume new responsibilities. I 
hope your future will realise your brightest 
expectations. I hope that you'll be happy. 
Good-bye*" 

" Good-bye, father. ** 

Having closed the door, Frank went to 
the study window and watched his father 
walk down the street, Somehow he could 
not help noticing that his parent seemed 
aged. The old springy stride had gone. 
" He is beginning to show his years. Why, 
he is nearly sixty-eight," muttered Frank to 
himself ; and then he went into the next flat 
to tell his Jlanc^e of his interview. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lady Veronia was the leading light of 
county society in Northshire, her only rival 
being Mrs. Joseph Andrews. Some people 
thought that there was no rivalry between 
the two, for the one was the wife of a Peer of 
the Realm, whilst the other was only the wife 
of a county parson ; but, as the enemies of 
Lady Veronia truthfully remarked, Debrett 
told its tale. Lady Veronia was merely 
the daughter of an impoverished Irish peer 
who had not even a seat in the House of 
Lords, and her husband owed his title to 
beer ; whilst Mrs. Andrews was the daughter 
of an English gentleman whose pedigree 
dated back to the Norman Conquest, and 
who was related to half the best families in 
England. Mr. Andrews had an equally long 
pedigree. 

Lady Veronia was very popular. Her 
entertainments left nothing to be desired, for, 
although possessed of a better tongue and a 
distinctly uncharitable nature, she had the 
gift of making herself agreeable. There 
were always plenty of people glad enough to 
visit at Tambor Castle, and on the present 
occasion the fashionable crowd which had 
congregated numbered some of the best 
known society people. Lady Veronia was 
*' At home," and whilst music was provided 
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by the local band, and palmistry and 
conjuring by people from town, the visitors 
derived most enjoyment from discussing the 
recent marriage of young Mr. Andrews. 
Tongues were wagging freely, for such a 
delightful piece of gossip had not been 
enjoyed for years, not since a curate had 
eloped with the wife of a swell horse dealer. 

" There is something very mysterious 
about it, dear Lady Veronia, isn't there ? " 
murmured Mrs. Hopkinson, who had only 
recently joined the married ranks, and 
possessed a dolly face, with a mind of equal 
importance. Capable of a pretty smile and 
repeating the opinions of other people as her 
own, she was always referred to as " Sweet 
Mrs. Hopkinson." 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Hopkinson, I know 
but little of the affair." 

" Oh, do tell me what you know." 

" That is soon done. When I heard that 
Mr. Andrews had married a Mrs. Villiers, 
who was fairly notorious in a certain set in 
London, I thought it was only a neighbourly 
thing to do to drive over to the Rectory and 
tender my — well — er — my congratulations to 
Mrs. Andrews on obtaining a daughter. She 
took my pleasantries very coldly, and refused 
every attempt on my part to ' pump her.' " 

" Did she know of the engagement before- 
hand, then ? " 

" Oh, yes, when I said, ' It must have been 
a great surprise to you,' Mrs. Andrews said, 
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*We knew of it some time before it took 
place.' I was just going to ask a few 
questions, when she said, ' The subject is not 
an altogether pleasant one. Lady Veronia, 
and I would rather not discuss it' ; so, of 
course, that gave me no alternative but to fall 
back on that interesting problem, the state of 
the weather." 

Mrs. Hopkinson was quite disappointed. 
She had hoped for a budget of news to retail 
to her mother, and the person who should be 
best informed seemed to know but little more 
than herself. 

*' But I heard, dear Lady Veronia, that 
his father cursed him on the family Bible." 

"Quite untrue, my dear. Mr. Andrews 
is incapable ol cursing anyone." 

" And that the Bishop sent for him and 
told him he must give up the Church." 

" That I don't know anything about, but I 
should think it highly probable. You 
cannot expect people to visit a woman like 
that. I did hear that Mr. Andrews had 
promised them an allowance, providing they 
went away and disappeared for ever." 

" Oh, Mr, Andrews is independent of his 
father ; mother told me so." This informa- 
tion was certainly reliable, for Mrs. Hopkin- 
son's mother at one time had seriously 
thought what a nice match Frank would 
make for her daughter, and had taken the 
trouble to find out his financial position. 

" But who would have believed that young 
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Andrews would have been so silly ? What 
do you think of him now, Lady Veronia ? He 
used to be a favourite of yours." 

" I agree, my dear, with Baxter — wasn't it ? 
— who said ' I see that good men are not so 
good as I once thought they were, but have 
more imperfections, and that nearer approach 
and fuller trial doth make the best appear 
more weak and faulty than their admirers at 
a distance think.' " 

" Irreproachably quoted Lady Veronia ! " 
broke in Captain Sinclair, who had 
approached the ladies unobserved. *' But 
continue the quotation. Doesn't it run, 
' And I find that few are so bad as either 
malicious enemies or censorious professors 
do imagine ? ' " 

" Bravo, Captain Sinclair ! You are a 
scholar as well as a soldier," sweetly 
remarked his hostess. She did not like this 
man. He was too honest, too sunny and 
frank, but she was always pleasant to him. 
Although she would have stoutly denied it, 
she was a little afraid of him. " But tell us 
what you think of this marriage ? A man's 
opinion on another man, although generally 
harsh, is always valuable." 

"Oh, isn't it a dreadful mesalliance V 
broke in Mrs. Hopkinson ; and then she 
blushed, for it had suddenly flashed across 
her mind that she had let him know the 
extent of her knowledge. 

" I do not see anything dreadful in it, Mrs 
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Hopkinson. It is true that Mr. Andrews 
has married a lady who the world knows 
does not possess the attribute of virtue, but 
then how many men marry women who, 
unknown to them, lack the same quality ! " 

"Oh, fie. Captain Sinclair! If we were 
not married, we couldn't listen to such 
conversation," playfully interjected Lady 
Veronia. She delighted in anything possess- 
ing a tinge of naughtiness, but could put on 
the mask of propriety when occasion served, 
and just now she was doubtful whether the 
Hon. Mrs. Desmarets, an ardent Church 
supporter, who was standing near, had not 
heard the remark. 

"What I say is perfectly true, Lady 
Veronia, and you know it." 

" Do not ask me to support you in a 
condemnation of my own sex." 

"I do not ask you to say either way. 
I only saw Andrews once in my life, 
and that was after the 'Varsity sports. 
He struck me as being a manly, straight- 
forward fellow, and, although I have 
no admiration as a rule for parsons, I took a 
fancy to him ; I believe in what he has done 
he has been actuated by the best motives." 

" He has a very warm champion in you. 
Captain Sinclair," remarked Lady Veronia, 
" but here are some more people coming. I 
must go across and speak to them." As 
Lady Veronia walked away, Mrs. Ho'pkin- 
son's mother came up, and the two ladies 
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entered into conversation. 

Captain Sinclair, finding himself alone, 
sauntered down the shady garden to a 
sheltered arbour, where he expected to be 
able to enjoy a quiet smoke. He 
was, however, doomed to disappointment, 
for a young couple had taken possession of 
the ivy-clad house, and, not wishing to be de 
trop, he passed onward. He reached the end 
of the garden, and opened the little wicket 
gate which gave admission to the park. A 
few steps inside the park brought him to an 
old oak tree, under the shelter of which he 
seated himself. It was a glorious afternoon, 
the heat of the sun being tempered by a 
slight breeze, which rustled through the 
leaves with soothing effect. 

He watched the smoke of his cigarette as it 
mounted upwards, and was in such a delight- 
fully contented frame of mind that the veriest 
trifle afforded him amusement. A herd of 
Aberdeen Angus bullocks were comfortably 
browsing near, and one raised his hornless 
head to look half enquiringly at the visitor. 
Then he resumed his munching. 

The voices of the tennis players floated 
over on the breeze, and, as a shrill feminine 
voice shouted '* Thirty-fifteen ! " Captain Sin- 
clair muttered " What fools to sweat at tennis 
this weather!" Just then he descried a lady 
approaching across the park. She was a 
couple of hundred yards away when he first 
noticed her, and, although the worthy officer 
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would have strenuously denied the fact, his 
heart gave a little jump when he recognised 
the face and figure. Of course, he had come 
there quite casually, but somehow he did like 
Miss Violet Walthorpe. That young lady 
was governess to Lady Veronia's only little 
girl, and, what with one thing and another, 
did not have a particularly good time. She 
might be the orphan daughter of a retired 
colonel, but she was poor, and Lady Veronia 
was one of those who believed that the poor 
had no right to possess feelings. 

Miss Walthorpe was different to the ordi- 
nary run of governesses. She objected to 
being trodden on, and, as she possessed 
excellent credentials, and had never found 
any difficulty in obtaining a situation, she 
fairly held her own with her employer. 
Although outwardly pleasant to each other, 
both were fully aware that the present rela- 
tions were too strained to continue long. 
When convenient. Lady Veronia would 
notify her governess that she had found a 
successor ; that was, providing that in the 
interim Miss Walthorpe did not give her 
notice. Just now she looked a little flushed 
and annoyed. This Captain Sinclair noticed 
as he rose to salute her. He also noticed 
that the brown holland frock she was 
wearing suited her particularly well. Its 
very simplicity matched the surroundings, 
and pleased the eye far better than the mass 
of lace and silks that he had left behind in 
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the garden. 

" Miss Walthorpe, you look annoyed. 
Why, oh ! why is the sunny brow ruffled ? " 

'* Don't talk nonsense, Captain Sinclair, 
please. I am looking cross because I have 
just had a little unpleasantness with my 
illustrious employer." 

" I am sorry to hear that. May I ask 
what was the cause ? I hope you do not 
regard my inquiry as impertinence." 

" No ; I only thought," she added, half 
mischievously, " that you would not like to 
hear a person in your hostess's employ abuse 
her." 

" Miss Walthorpe, I am no admirer of 
Lady Veronia, and you know it." 

*' Then why did you come to-day?" 

" To anyone else I should pay a compli- 
ment, and say in the hope of seeing your 
charming face." 

" I am disappointed in you Captain 
Sinclair," laughingly broke in his companion. 
" I thought you were above paying compli- 
ments." 

" And so I am. I came because I had 
nothing better to do, and because my mother 
wished it." 

" Good boy ! Always do as mother tells 
you." 

" I am glad I have won your approval in 
some manner, but I am afraid this case of 
obedience is but an atonement for many 
errors. But come for a stroll through the 
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park, and tell me about your latest contest." 

" Captain Sinclair, I daren't ! Why, what 
would the many people who are watching 
our interview say if they saw you strolling 
about the park with the governess.^ " Her 
face was full of merriment now, and her eyes 
danced with fun as she added, " I must keep 
my place, sir," accompanying the last word 
with a mock courtesy. 

" Then I am to take it. Miss Walthorpe, 
that you would rather join the giddy throng 
and talk about the latest Northshire 
scandal ? " 

As he made this remark, he turned and 
cut off the head of a daisy with a switch of 
his stick. Had he not been thus occupied, he 
could not have failed to have noticed the 
sudden look of pain which came across her 
face, and the slight gasp which accompanied 
it. Those appearances were momentary, 
however, and it was the same laughing 
voice which replied, " And you're inviting 
me to furnish food for scandal No. 2. No ; 
if you would like to walk through the 
grounds with me, I shall be pleased to have 
your company, but," she added with a 
comical expression, " the little governess in 
brown holland will feel out of place amongst 
all the swell ladies." 

" Your wish is law. Miss Walthorpe. I 
shall be only too pleased to see the grounds 
once more with you, and the further we 
keep from the tea-drinking gossip-mongers. 
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the better I shall be pleased" 

" Oh, fie! Captain Sinclair! Several of your 
own relatives are there." 

" And probably they are the worst 
offenders, for, if they carry the character- 
robbing propensities they display in private 
into public, they are in their element now." 

" For shame! Captain Sinclair! For shame! 
You surely do them an injustice." 

"It's awfully good of you, Miss Walthorpe, 
but I am not a fool. I know that my 
mother and sisters have a reputation second 
only to Lady Veronia's for carrying scandal. 
I regret it, but cannot help it. But tell me 
now about your encounter." 

" That's soon told. My worthy employer 
sent up this afternoon to say that, as she 
required the nurse to help downstairs, I was 
to wash and dress my charge." 

" Well, I'm damned ! I beg your pardon, 
really^" 

" Don't mention it. Quite excusable 
under the circumstances, I assure you. I 
said something like it myself." 

" No ! did you really ? " 

" Well, I didn't say that word, but I sent 
a message to Lady Veronia to the effect that, 
as I was not a nurse or a nursery governess, I 
must decline to carry out her orders. I then put 
on my hat, and came out here. I suppose 
when her guests are gone, my lady will lay 
her smiles on one side, and — well, the music 
will commence." 
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Captain Sinclair burst out laughing. His 
companion seemed so small, so childish in 
appearance; and yet there was a wealth of 
resoluteness underlying her character. The 
mouth which looked so kissable, yet could 
become set with determination. 

" I suppose, Miss Walthorpe, that you will 
leave.?" 

" Well, Captain Sinclair," she rejoined in 
tones of badinage, "we are, to use a political 
expression, passing through an acute crisis. 
This afternoon an aggressive step was taken 
by the enemy. A demand was made upon 
me, which, if granted, meant total loss of my 
position. The guns were levelled on the 
fortress — you see I am a naval expert; I have 
been reading about the manoeuvres. On 
receipt of the ultimatum, I had but two 
courses open to me — haul down the flag and 
succumb, or nail it to the mast — ^but then I 
am on land ; so, I mean, to the flagstaff— and 
tell the enemy that I stood by my rights. I 
am very much like Rome : I am * facing fear- 
ful odds,' not for the ' ashes of my lathers 
and the temples of my gods,' but for my next 
quarter's salary and for the testimonial from 
my last employer. To-night at six the 
visitors depart, and then comes the tug-of- 
war. 

Captain Sinclair's hearty laugh rang down 
the walk, and caused more than one visitor 
to turn and look for the cause. Mrs. Hop- 
kinson remarked to her dear mamma that 
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the captain seemed to find the governess 
amusing, and mamma replied, " Yes ; there 
will be another scandal before it's over. She's 
a fast little beast. He has been paying her 
a lot of attention lately." Mrs. Drummond 
was ever charitable, for didn't she subscribe 
freely to the " Society for the Propogation 
of Biblical Knowledge amongst the Heathen 
Chinee ? " 

Lady Veronia had just returned from the 
conservatory, where she had been showing a 
retired Indian general, whom she was 
desirous of propitiating, her famous palms. 
Looking up, she saw the young couple stand- 
ing in the pathway leading to the maze. 
They presented a charming picture — he, tall, 
manly, and strong, in a blue suit and sailor 
hat ; she, natty and pretty, in her brown hol- 
land. The green foliage in the background 
was an effective setting. Their faces were 
lit up with amusement, and that irritated the 
mistress of the house. What right had this 
chit of a girl, who was dependent on the 
fifty pounds a year she received for teaching, 
to attempt to mix with and amuse her em- 
ployer's guests ? Lady Veronia walked 
across the garden, and, having^ assumed her 
society smile, said, " I should be gkd. Miss 
Walthorpe, if you would kindly fetch my 
shawl, which is in the hall ; and there are 
some letters which must go to the post. Will 
you take Rosie with you ? You will find her 
at the other end of the grounds." 
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But Captain Sinclair was too quick for 
her. *' ni fetch the shawl, Miss Walthorpe, 
whilst you find Rosie ; and then, if you will 
allow me the pleasure, I will accompany you 
to the post-office. I want to go there." He 
turned and ran across the lawn, apparently 
not hearing Lady Veronia's " Captain Sin- 
clair!" 

The smile had disappeared as she turned 
once more to her governess. " Miss Wal- 
thorpe, I want to see you later oh, and I 
trust that you will not allow your conduct to 
create a scandal in my house." 

''I do not understand what you mean. 
Lady Veronia, and perhaps I may take this 
opportunity of giving you a month's notice." 
The Hon. Mrs. Desmarets was approaching 
to wish her hostess good-bye, and, with that 
self-command for which she was famous, she 
turned to that lady without a word 

When the servant brought her shawl, Lady 
Veronia felt very angry, and her anger was 
not reduced when a few minutes later her 
little daughter told her that she had coaxed 
"dear Miss Walthorpe to go alone to the 
post-office, as I am so very tired" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Life at the Rectory went on in very much 
the same manner. Perhaps the gaiety that 
had pervaded the place was a little less 
marked, and the villagers said the Rector 
had lost his jovial air. Some even said that 
he would never lift his head again. All 
sorts of wild rumours were floating about. 
Old Mr. Jones, the village grocer, had 
remarked at the Reindeer Inn that he was 
told in confidence there had been a terrible 
scene between the parson and his son, and 
that the old gentleman had cursed his off- 
spring on the family Bible. The villagers 
scarcely knew what Master Frank had done. 
Mrs^ Walters, whose daughter was cook at 
the Rectorv, said he had bolted with a 
friend's wife ; whilst the landlord of the 
Reindeer said it was a stage dancer that the 
young clergyman had married. Whatever it 
was, it was something terribly bad, and they 
were sorry for the white-haired old Rector. 
It was about three months since the Rev. 
Joseph Andrews had had the interview 
referred to in a previous chapter that the 
family were assembled at luncheon. 

" You are not looking a bit yourself, 
Jessie," remarked her father, as he helped 
himself to another slice of cold beef. He had 
not mentioned it before, but had not failed to 
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notice how quiet his daughter had become 
during the last few months. 

"No, father, I do not feel well. I hate 
this place now." 

" Jessie, what do you mean ? " asked her 
mother, in mild surprise. " I thought you 
loved your home." 

" So I did, mother dear, until Frank by 
his selfish action disgraced us, and ruined 
all our lives. I can never lift my head up 
again." 

*' Jessie, dear, you mustn't talk like that. 
It isn't right," interrupted her father. 
" Frank may have acted contrary to the 
ideas of society, but he has not disgraced 
us." 

" Quite right, my dear," warmly interposed 
Mrs. Andrews, who, although she might 
weep in secret, would not allow a word to 
be said in public against her son. Mother- 
like, she might scold herself, but it would go 
badly with anyone who ventured to speak 
harshly of her boy. 

" I don't care what you say, father; Frank 
has disgraced us, and we shall never be able 
to lift our heads up again. It is not as 
though he had been mixed up in a decent 
scandal with a married woman, and gone 
through the Divorce Court." 

" Hush, my dear ; hush," expostulated her 
father, in mild horror, whilst his wife threw 
up her hands, exclaiming — 

" I do not know what the girls of the 
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present day are coming to ! When I was 
your age, I had never even heard of such a 
Court. I am ashamed of you, Jessie. It is 
you who will disgrace the family if you go 
on like that, not your brother. I am 
ashamed of you." 

" There is not the slightest need for you 
to preach, I can assure you. I don't air 
these sentiments in public ; but, father dear, 
you must have noticed what a change has 
come over the villagers. Wherever one 
goes, they follow one with pitying looks, and 
I feel inclined to box their ears, especially 
Mrs. Walters. I believe the old cat is 
delighted at there being a scandal here." 

" You should cultivate a spirit of Christian 
forgiveness, Jessie," gravely interrupted her 
mother, although her eyes flashed ominously, 
and she looked as though Mrs. Walters 
might, if occasion served, have an unpleasant 
quarter of an hour. 

" I try to, mother, but it is hard. Only 
the other day Mrs. Hopkinson squeezed my 
hand when she left here, and said, ' I am so 
sorry for you, dear.' I said, * What for ?' and 
the woman said, ' I know it must be a painful 
subject, dear, so we will not talk about it, but 
I felt I must expressmy sympathy with you ;' 
as though I wanted her sympathy. I hate 
the place now." 

" Would you like to go away, dear, for a 
little while — you and your mother ? " asked 
her father. 

F 
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"What ! Run away and leave you to fight it 
alone ? Never, father ; we Andrews don't do 
that. But I feel better for having spoken 
out. It has relieved my feelings. The only 
person I want to see now is Frank. I am 
looking forward to an opportunity to give 
him a piece of my mind." 

'* That would do no good, my dear, and 
only cause an irretrievable breach in the 
family," said her father. 

" I don't care if it does. I cannot say I 
am particularly anxious to meet my new 
sister," she added, a trifle grimly. 

" Why not ? " sharply interrupted hei 
mother. " A wife takes her husband's 
position, and as Frank's wife, there is no 
reason why she should not be received in 
society." 

" It's all very well for you to say that, 
mother, as she has come into our family, but 
I wonder if you would propound the same 
creed if she had married anyone else's son. 
It's no good ; even you will not succeed in 
getting her an entry into society." 

" I am afraid Jessie is right, my dear," 
sadly interposed Mr. Andrews ; " we shall 
not be able to get this girl accepted by 
Northshire society. She is too well known. 
I am sorry for it, for it would have been so 
nice for Jessie to have had a sister." 

" I have a sister now, father, but I must 
candidly admit I would very much rather 
not have had one." 
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"Well, she is our daughter now, Joseph, 
you must admit, and I for one shall receive 
her as such," 

" I admire your Christian spirit, mother.** 
" Don't be impertinent, Jessie/' 
" I did not mean to be impertinent, mother 
/ dear." 

" Well, it sounded so, anyhow." 
" I am glad my dear, to hear you say so," 
said her husband, " and it is a very great 
relief to me. If you have no objection 
to receiving this girl, I certainly have 
not." 

" Well, you may do as you like, but I shall 
certainly not do so. I decline to mix with 
people of that sort," warmly interjected 
Jessie. Miss Andrews was noted for 
possessing a will of her own, but she had 
never before displayed such determination of 
spirit, and both her father and mother looked 
at her in mild astonishment. 

" Remember, you owe a certain duty to 
your parents," quietly remarked her father. 
" You have always been a good daughter, 
and I hope you will not give us cause for 
grief now. We have had quite enough to 
worry us lately, and I do not feel as though 
I could stand very much more." 

" No, father, and you shall not have to. 
I am sorry for what I said. It was very 
unfeeling of me. I will not add to your bur- 
den." And as she said this, Jessie Andrews 
passed round to her father and kissed him 
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on the brow. She loved her father with a 
great love, and for him she would make any 
sacrifice. 

" I have been thinking, Joseph dear," 
hesitatingly remarked Mrs. Andrews, "it 
would perhaps be advisable that I should go 
and see Frank and his wife. I thought it 
would be just as well that I should go and 
stay with them for a few weeks." 

Mr. Andrews looked at his wife in mild 
astonishment He had hitherto thought that 
she had quite abandoned the slightest 
idea of receiving Gertrude as her daughter, 
and he was at a loss to understand this sud- 
den change of front Clever man as he was, 
he could not understand a mother's feelings, 
and could not realise that Mrs. Andrews was 
hungering for a sight of her son. He could 
not comprehend that she was ready to for- 
give anything rather than have her son 
removed from her, that she could not bear to 
feel that her boy was an outcast 

" Well, my dear, I am sorry to say I have 
misjudged you. I thought that Frank had 
sinned beyond forgiveness in your eyes. I 
quite agree with you it would be a very good 
idea for you to go and stay with them. They 
would appreciate it, and it would show the 
poor girl that we at least were not lacking 
in the spirit of forgiveness, and that we wel- 
come her reclamation." 

Mrs. Andrews looked very much relieved, 
for she had hesitated a great many days 
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before she unfolded this plan, which had 
been blossoming in her bosom. She also 
had believed that she would encounter con- 
siderable opposition before she secured the 
return of this Iamb who had strayed from 
the fold. With her fit of repentance still on 
her, it was not likely that Jessie would raise 
any opposition, and she quite cheerfully 
broke in, ** I shall be glad to receive her as 
a sister-in-law." 

Then the trio fell to discussing what 
should be their plan of action, and eventually 
it was decided that Mrs. Andrews should 
write to Frank, announcing that she would 
be glad to come and visit them as soon as 
it would be convenient for them to receive her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The guests had departed, and Lady 
Veronia was at last at liberty to put on one 
side her society smile and interview her 
governess. Never before had her lady- 
ship been in such a rage. She felt almost 
ready to " fly at the chit " who had dared to 
score off her, and she felt that there was 
nothing bitter enough for her to say. She 
paced up and down the drawing-room for a 
few minutes, and then rang the bell. It was 
answered immediately, for it was often said 
in the servants' hall that a few minutes' delay 
with the master did not signify, but that 
with her ladyship it meant instant dismissal. 

" Tell Miss Walthorpe that I desire to see 
her immediately." 

" Yes, my lady." 

Lady Veronia resumed her pacing, and in 
a few minutes the servant returned and said : 
" Miss Walthorpe has gone to the post, my 
lady, and has not returned yet." 

Lady Veronia turned on the menial with 
an angry gesture, remarking, " Tell her I 
desire to see her as soon as she returns." 

The servant bowed and quitted the 
room. 

" How dare she be so long," she excitedly 
exclaimed " I will not have it. I will give 
her notice on the spot. I will send her off 
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at once without a character. She is not fit 
to have charge of my daughter. How dare 

she " Just then the door opened, and in 

walked the culprit, looking delightfully cool 
and happy. 

" I believe you desire to see me, Lady 
Veronia ?" 

" I did, Miss Walthorpe. I wish to say 
that your conduct is so disgraceful that I 
cannot allow you to continue to act as 
governess to my daughter.** 

'^ I do not understand you, madam. I 
should be glad if you would kindly explain 
in what respect my conduct has been dis- 
graceful.'* 

" I do not desire to have any unseemly 
altercation with you, Miss Walthorpe. It is 
quite sufficient for me to say that you need 
not apply to me for a character, and that 
you will be paid your ensuing month's salary 
to-morrow." 

" Excuse me. Lady Veronia," quietly re- 
marked Miss Walthorpe, ''that is not 
sufficient. I object to being robbed of my 
character, even by so distinguished a person- 
age as Lady Veronia ; besides, let me 
remind you that I gave you notice in the 
garden." 

''I did not hear you say so, and I decline 
to accept it" 

" I do not wish to accuse a person of your 
position of telling an untruth, but I must 
say I am convinced. Lady Veronia, that you 
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heard me." 

Her ladyship flushed, and excitedly 
replied, " You are very impertinent, and act 
in accordance with my original estimate of 
your character." 

" That being so, perhaps you will tell me 
what I have done to merit your discharging 
me without a character." Miss Walthorpe 
was so cool, that a less annoyed person than 
Lady Veronia could not have failed to 
notice that there was some reason for it 

" The disgraceful way in which you have 
'^rried on a flirtation with Captain Sinclair 
is ' quite sufficient justification for my 
action." 

*' Disgraceful ! I do not understand you. 
Please explain." 

" I decline to argue with you. Miss 
Walthorpe." 

"You may decline to argue with me. Lady 
Veronia, but probably you will explain your 
extraordinary action to-morrow to my 
affianced husband when he calls on you." 

Lady Veronia started, and exclaimed, " I 
do not understand you. You told me you 
were not engaged." 

" Neither was I when you asked me, but 
now I am." 

" May I ask who is the lucky man who 
has succeeded in winning you .^" 

" Oh, certainly — Captain Sinclair." 

Lady Veronia fairly trembled with 
passion. For a minute her lips refused to 
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speak ; then she turned on her companion 
with the fury of one baffled woman for 
another. 

"So, vou designing hussy, you have 
succeedeci in trapping this young fellow, 
have you ?" 

" I don't understand you. Lady Veronia. 
Captain Sinclair has proposed to me, and I 
have accepted his offer. As to having 
trapped him, I fail to comprehend your 
meaning. He loves me, and, as I love 
him, I have accepted his offer to become his 
wife ; so, you see, it will not matter much 
whether you give me a testimonial or not." 

For a minute there was silence ; then Lady 
Veronia said, " I am surprised at Captain 
Sinclair condescending to marry a gover- 
ness." 

The remark was intended to hurt, but 
apparently it was a pointless shaft, for it only 
evoked tne reply, " Oh, he does not marry 
Lady Veronia's governess, but the daughter 
of Colonel Walthorpe!" 

Then her ladyship bit her lips ; and Miss 
Walthorpe, having remarked, " I presume 
your ladyship has said all she desires to," 
left the room. 

Lady Veronia was not pleased at the 
result of the interview. She could not fail 
to recognise that her governess's announce- 
ment had come as a great surprise, and 
considerably altered the position of affairs. 
As the governess at Tambor Castle, Miss 
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Walthorpe was of no social importance, but 
as the wife of Captain Sinclair, she would be 
a power in the county. The Sinclairs were 
essentially county people, and this girl 
would spring from insignificance into popu- 
larity.,. 

Lady Veronia now wished that she had 
adopted different tactics, and felt almost in- 
clined to apologise for her rudeness ; then 
her pride came to her rescue, and she decided 
to let matters drift. 

Violet Walthorpe went straight to her 
bedroom, and, throwing open the window, 
stood gazing out. What she was looking at 
she could not say. She had even forgotten 
her employer's cruel conduct. She was 
thinking of her lover, and the change that 
had come over her life since the morning. 
When she woke up that day she had con- 
templated only a continuation of her usual 
daily routine, but instead of that, " Young 
Lochinvar " had come riding along, and now 
she was plighted in marriage. How noble 
he was I 

It is said that unalloyed happiness is 
impossible, and, although supremely happy, 
Violet had one little trouble lurking in tlie 
background. She had not been candid with 
her lover. She had kept a secret from him 
which worried her not a little. Why hadn't 
she told him that this girl whom Frank 
Andrews had married was her sister ? 
Would he have cared for her less if he knew 
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It ? No ; she was convinced that he would 
not. Then she tried to find consolation in 
the fact that it was no fault of hers that her 
sister had been fast. Besides, they had 
quarrelled two years ago, and she had told 
Gertrudii Villiers that she ceased to recog- 
nise her as a sister. Thank goodness ! she 
had had the grace to change her name, and 
no one knew that the ex-mistress of Mr. 
Chartreuse was the daughter of Colonel 
Walthorpe. Oh ! it was enough to cause her 
dear old father to rise from his grave! 
Never before had the family been disgraced 
She could not tell Vernon that her 
sister was a wicked woman. No; she 
had kept her secret from the first, and she 
must go on doing so. There was no help 
for it. Even if they met, they would meet 
as strangers, for Gertrude knew that she had 
no longer a sister. 

Then she thought of her future life. How 
lovely it would be to have this strong man 
for her husband. How he would protect 
her from the world's hard knocks. No more 
would she have to stand the slights of Lady 
Veronia. No more would she be referred 
to as the governess. She would be Mrs. 
Sinclair, of Warden Hall, Northshire, and 
Chapman Hall, Drummondshire. And as 
her thoughts wandered on, she smiled, and 
her face lost the harassed look that had 
been there a minute before. 

" What a beautiful-night,** she murmured ; 
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and indeed it was a beautiful evening. The 
sun was just setting, and as it fell behind the 
distant hills, it lit up with a lurid glow the 
tall trees which stood in front of the house. 
Not a cloud was to be seen anywhere, and 
the cool evening air seemed to revive the 
very flowers, and blades of grass, which had 
withered during the day, through the burn- 
ing heat. Away in the distance could be 
heard the murmur of the sea, as it rolled in 
from the Atlantic. She heard the sound of 
voices. It was a couple of workmen going 
home across the park, and a childish treble 
rose in merry laughter, as father with his bag 
slung across his back hove-in sight. ** These 
people are happy in their own way," reflected 
Violet, "but how terrible it must be for their 
wives ! Fancy having to curtsey to the 
squire's wife " ; and she gave a little shudder. 
It did not occur to her that those people s 
lives were natural, and that they at least 
were free from the claims of society, which 
render so much of our existence artificial. 
If they did have to touch their hats to the 
gentry, what difference is there in that 
and in the people who bow and scrape to 
those who happen to possess a little more 
influence than themselves in the world of 
fashion? What is more pitiful than the 
exhibition presented by a member of the 
middle classes, who, having made a fortune, 
devotes his whole energies to securing an 
entry for himself and his family into that 
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class of society known as *' the upper ten." 
By large contributions to one of the political 
parties funds, or by payments to an im- 
poverished member of the aristocracy, he 
may achieve his object ; and having done so, 
what does it mean ? — the derisive scorn of 
the people with whom he mixes, and the 
constant reminder that he is not one of them — 
to use the words of Ouida's "Rake," that " he 
swept out his shop before he bought his fine 
feathers." But so it is, and so it will be. 
The race for wealth and position will ever 
go on ; and once attained, it then becomes 
evident that happiness is as illusory a quan- 
tity as it ever appeared. The agricultural 
labourer's lot is always talked about in the 
House of Commons with commiseration, and 
to hear the agricultural member hold forth 
one would imagine that the labourer was 
born to suffer cruel torments. But is it so ? 
Does not his appearance of an evening, 
when working in his little plot of garden, 
and surrounded by his merry children, 
contradict this ? Anclisnotthe healthy appetite 
with which he devours his mid-day meal, 
under the shelter of a thick hedge sufficient 
to make your dyspeptic or neuralgic '* man- 
about-town " envious ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Three months had passed since Frank and 
Gertrude Villiers were quietly married in 
London. No friends were present at the 
wedding, the verger giving the bride away. 
Gertrude did not altogether like the arrange- 
ment. She would have preferred to have 
been given away by one of her friends, but 
she had bowed to her lover's wish. As she 
said she had not any relatives who could be 
present at the ceremony, Frank preferred 
that her latter-day acquaintances should not 
undertake a duty, which, if performed by 
anyone who is more than a stranger, is 
sacred. He knew that, although he revered 
Gertrude, there were many who held her 
lightly. 

Directly after the ceremony the young 
couple started for Switzerland. Gertrude 
had no desire to climb Alpine heights, or 
rusticate in Swiss chateaux, but her newly- 
born intentions "to be good" were still fresh 
on her ; and, after all, the honeymoon had to 
be spent somewhere. An unpleasant incident 
occurred before they left London. At the 
railway bookstall they were laying in a stock 
of literature, when a young gentleman of the 
*' Johnny-about-Town " type approached 
Gertrude from behind, exclaiming, " Hulloa! 
Gertie, bow are you ? Off for a change ? 
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Good idea, by Jove! It's beastly hot in 
Town/' 

She flushed ever so slightly, and for the 
moment she was embarrassed. Then she 
took his outstretched hand, and said, " Let 
me introduce you to my husband, Mr. 
Andrews." 

It was his turn to look astonished now; 
but Frank's stern face did more to pull him 
together than anything else, and he mur- 
mured, " Delighted, I am sure." Frank touched 
the tips of his fingers without much warmth. 

" I did not know you were married, Mrs. 
Andrews. May I ask when the happy event 
took olace ? " 

" Oh, quite recently, I assure you." 

" Lucky man, Mr. Andrews. I congratu- 
late you. I feel quite envious." The Hon. 
Bertie Fauntelroy flattered himself that he 
had said the correct thing, and proceeded, 
" Will you both come as far as the refresh- 
ment room and crack a bottle with me ? " 

Frank started, and for the moment thought 
that this friend of his bride's was attempting 
to insult him, a clergyman, by making such 
a proposal. Then he remembered that he 
no longer wore clerical costume, and that it 
was quite the thing in a certain set to drink 
on every possible occasion. 

" No, thanks," he somewhat sharply 
replied ; " neither my wife nor I will take 
anything now." 

" Are you sure ? !' 
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" Quite sure." And Gertrude echoed his 
words. As a matter of fact she was feeling 
a trifle ''chippy," and would not in the 
least have objected to a " tonic," but now 
she was respectable, and she made a little 
nioue. 

"We must be off now," said Frank, 
extending his hand '' The train goes in a 
few minutes." 

" Oh, rU come and see you off. Let me 
take your papers, Mrs. Andrews. By the 
way, Mr. Andrews, are you any relation to 
the Andrews who distinguished himself in 
'Varsity athletics a few years ago ? " 

The question sent the blood tingling 
through Frank's veins, as he replied, " Yes, 
the same." 

" Oh, I heard you had gone in for the 
Church." 

" So I did, but I gave it up." And the 
Hon. Bertie, having sufficient sense to see 
the subject was an unpleasant one, proceeded 
to talk about the beauties of Switzerland. His 
remarks were somewhat unintelligible, and 
he failed to make quite clear to his hearers 
whether it was the peculiar whiteness of 
Swiss snow or the pretty complexions of the 
girls there that called forth his rapture. At 
last the guard's whistle sounded, and they 
steamed out of the station, the last remark 
of the Hon. Bertie being, " I shall look you 
up when you come back to Town. I can't 
let you drift out of sight." 
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" We shall drift for some time if he does 
not look us up before we come to Town to 
live/' somewhat grimly remarked Frank. 
He felt rather nettled at the encounter. It 
was another reminder of the past, and 
seemed an ill omen, yet he was not super- 
stitious. They crossed from Dover to 
Calais that day, and spent the ensuing 
month in investigating the beauties of 
Switzerland. The time passed pleasantly 
enough. Frank was a devoted husband, 
and anticipated every wish of his youni 
wife. It was a novelty to her, and, althougl 
at times she felt a trifle bored, she concealed 
it well. He was a brilliant conversationalist, 
and, as he had travelled extensively, could 
impart his knowledge in an interesting form. 
There was not a spot they visited which he 
had not been to before, during his 'Varsity 
vacations. 

It was exactly two months from the time of 
their departure that they arrived back in Eng- 
land, and proceeded at once to a little village 
in Loughshire, where they had taken a house. 
Frank would have preferred a less popular 
neighbourhood, but Gertrude had pleaded 
so hard for some hunting, that he had given 
way. It seemed to him that it would be 
impossible for them to get that concealment 
of identity which he desired — at least for a 
few years, until scandal-mongering tongues 
had ceased their chattering — in a place 
where lovers of hounds and horses thickly 

G 
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congregated for six months out of the twelve. 
Against his better judgment he had yielded, 
and he entered the new home with some 
misgivings. 

It was a quaint old house that they had 
taken, with ivy clinging around the four 
corners. The walls looked as though they 
had stood the brunt of ten thousand storms. 
On the ground floor the windows had been 
modernised, and opened on to the lawn, but 
above were the tiny diamond-shaped panes 
which add so much to the quaintness of a 
dwelling. There were about two acres of 
grounds, a portion being laid out as a 
vegetable garden. The remainder contained 
flower beds and a tennis lawn. The place 
was thickly studded with trees, many of fine 
growth. The stables were situated about 
twenty yards from the house, and contained 
stabling for four horses. 

Havmg removed her hat and mantle, 
Gertrude proceeded to make an examination 
of the house. It had been furnished by a 
firm of London upholsterers, and the appear- 
ance of the various rooms suited even 
Gertrude, who was inclined to be hyper- 
critical in her tastes. Her husband accom- 
panied her on the tour of inspection, and felt 
very proud that his efforts met with her 
approval. When they returned to the 
drawing-room, Frank said, " Do you feel too 
fatigued to go out and have a look at the 
stables ? " 
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" Not a bit Oh, Frank dear, when will 
you be able to get a gee-gee for us ? " 

*' Come and look at the stables, and then 
we will talk about that'' 

They proceeded across the gravelled walk, 
and entered the stable. There the first 
sight that met the young wife's eyes was a 
typical lady's hunter — a beautifully propor- 
tioned, nearly thoroughbred mare, standing 
close on sixteen hands. The animal looked 
capable of carrying a lady in the first flight, 
even in a racing country like Loughshire. 
She was just the sort of beast to jump a five- 
barred gate half a dozen times a day for the 
fun of the thing. 

Gertrude stopped with a delighted cry 
of, " Oh, what a beauty ! Is she for me ? " 

Frank smiled, for his wife's delight pleased 
him. "YeS| my dear; she is a wedding 
present** 

" Oh, Frank, you are too good to me. I 
never expected such a handsome gift You 
are too kind to me," and a suspicion of tears 
came into Gertrude's eyes. 

This present had drawn him closer to her 
than he imagined. He was passionately 
fond of animals, but even he could not 
realise his wife's devotion to them. Her 
affection for four-footed creatures practically 
amounted to a craze. " Here comes the 
groom I have engaged, and you shall inspect 
her outside the stable." 

'' Oh, Frank, what shall I call her ? Is 
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she a trained hunter ? " 

" You must call her what you like. Her 
name in the past has been Stella." 

" That's pretty. I think I shall continue 
to call her that/' 

" I bought her for a trained hunter, and 
the dealer warranted her sound in wind and 
limb, and a good fencer. She carried one of 
the hardest lady riders in Leicestershire all 
last season." 

By this time the groom had taken Stella 
outside the stable, and again Gertrude went 
into raptures. 

" Oh, Frank, what a beautiful bay ! She 
is cleanly built." And, running her gaze over 
the horse, she proceeded to comment on its 
beauties. Gertrude knew a good animal 
when she saw it, and there was not a single 
point which escaped her observation. She 
commented on the well-set-on head and 
neck, the obliquity of the shoulders, and the 
power of the hocks. She found nothing to 
complain of, and really, gave the delighted 
husband cause to believe that he had 
obtained the impossible — equine perfection. 
She had Stella trotted up and down, and 
before she consented to return to the stable, 
the groom had to put on the saddle and 
bridle and canter the mare down the side of 
the road. 

Then they again returned to the stable, 
where the other purchases were inspected. 
A weight -carrying hunter had been 
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bought for Frank, who, although he 
avowed he did not intend to hunt, had 
certainly selected an animal which would not 
disgrace him if he appeared in the field. 
Frank had weighed the question over 
seriously. He felt he would like to hunt ; 
that, as he had given up the Church, there 
was really no objection against it ; and that 
he would be able, if he did so, to protect 
Gertrude from the attentions which she was 
bound to receive in the hunting-field, and 
which she would be more liable to, on account 
of the unenviable notoriety she had attained 
in London. On the other hand, he realised 
that by hunting himself he would practically 
give his countenance to that amusement, and 
that his wife would expect to be allowed to 
participate in it as often as a person who 
has only one mount can do. It would be a 
case of hunting as least one day a week, and 
being recognised as a regular, instead of 
being an occasional, visitor when there was 
a meet handy. When he saw Gertrude's 
delight, and heard her warm thanks, he could 
not help being pleased at his decision. She 
was also greatly delighted with the cob 
which Frank had purchased, and the know- 
ledge that the animal was a good trapper, 
besides having carried a young girl through 
two seasons, enhanced its value in her eyes. 
It would do to jog to cover on, and perhaps 
participate in a " hanging-about day," she 
ruminated ; and perhaps the same idea had 
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passed through her husband's mind. They 
stayed for over an hour in the stable, every 
little trifle coming under the young wifes 
notice. She decided, with a pretty assump- 
tion of authority, that the curry-combs were 
too harsh for their pets' coats, and a less 
pretty woman would have incensed the 
groom by her instructions to bandage the 
cob's off fore-leg, as there seemed to be a 
slight inclination to fulness in it She 
fairly won the heart of John, the groom, by 
declaring that a great many grooms knew 
more than the average veterinary. Every 
stableman has his own pet remedies, and has 
a lofty contempt for the knowledge acquired 
by the gentlemen who obtain their degrees 
at Camden Town. It is regrettable, but it 
will ever be so, and many a good animal is 
sacrificed to the well-intentioned ignorance 
of its attendant. 

At last Gertrude had satisfied her curiosity, 
and the young couple proceeded to the 
house. On the way they encountered the 
postman, who had a letter from Mrs. 
Andrews. Frank opened it with some 
nervousness, for it was the first communi- 
cation he had received from home since his 
marriage. 

As he read it through, his face lit up with 
pleasure, and, turning to his wife he said, 
" Such a nice letter from mother, dear. She 
wants to come and stay with us. Shall I 
read it to you ? " 
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" Yes, if you like. I suppose/* she added, 
somewhat irritably, " she wants to come and 
see what faults she can pick in me." 

" That's not generous, dear," soothingly 
interjected her husband. " Mother is not a 
woman who tries to find faults. She has 
held out the olive branch, and I, at least, 
appreciate it. Remember, my dear," he 
added gravely, "she is my mother, and I 
respect her." 

" I hate mothers-in-law, and I think they 
should be banished to a desert island,^ 
petulantly exclaimed Gertrude. 

" Don t be childish, my dear," replied her 
husband. He could not understand his 
wife's feelings. He thought that her dislike 
was to the whole race of mothers-in-law, and 
not to meeting a woman who had the power 
to point the finger of scorn at her. Had 
she been like other women, Gertrude would 
not have felt unkindly towards her husband's 
family, but, as it was, she nourished the idea 
that she was an outcast. Although she had 
that feelingr^ she would have died rather than 
confess it, and, in fact, often declared to 
herself that she was better than many women 
who sinned in secrecy. She at least was not 
a hypocrite ; and, after all, free love had its 
disciples. 

As they entered the drawing-room, Ger- 
trude said, "You have not read me the 
letter. You offered to, but I suppose it 
contains something nasty about me." 
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Frank looked up quickly. This was a 
new development in his wife's character 
which he had never anticipated He knew 
that she possessed a strong will, but he 
had never anticipated her showing petty 
spite. 

" I think, my dear," he quietly remarked, 
" you are only too willing to do my people 
an injustice. They may not have been 
anxious for me to get married, but it is 
evident that now they want you to be a 
daughter to them." 

" Then I do not want them for parents. 
You cannot say I ran after you, and if you 
were ashamed of me, you need not have 
married me. You could have kept me as a 
mistress." 

Frank flushed, and for a moment, seemed 
inclined to break out into a passionate 
retort. Then he controlled himself, and 
quietly replied, " I never expected to hear 
such a remark from you, Gertrude. You 
have wounded me very much." 

" Well, you should not have caused me to 
say it" 

^' I do not think I did cause you to say 



it." 



" It's no good arguing the point. We 
shall each continue to have our own opinion, 
despite whatever is said." 

** Well, whatever is said does not justify 
you in your remark. I trust I am an 
honourable man, and I thought you would 
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have been grateful to me for taking you 
away from the life you were leading." 

** No one asked you to, and if you hadn't 
done so, there were plenty of other fools who 
would" 

"Then you consider me a fool to have 
married you ? " 

"According to the world's view, you were. 
A man may pluck a flower, and the world 
only calls him gay, but he must not give his 
name to a soiled rose," she added bitterly. 
At that moment she hated the world m 
general. 

" I think we had better change the subject, 
Gertrude. It is only painful to us both. I 
will read you what my mother says :— 

"'Mt Dha& F&ank, 

'' ' Perhaps yoti will be smprised to hear 
from me, but after all blood is thicker than 
water, and, although you may have dis- 
appointed us, I am proud to say that my 
boy has done nothing dishonourable. I want 
to meet my new daughter, and for her to feel 
that she has found in me a mother. Will you 
tell her from me that I have quite forgotten 
any little incident that may be connected 
with her past life, and my only hope is that 
she will be happy and make you so? I wUl 
not ask you to come here to stay, because I 
do not think you would care to come, or, at 
least, not at present. The reason I do not 
give you both an invitation is solely that. 
Both your father and sister would be pleased 
to welcome you, but you would have to 
suffer many little stings which you would 
not merit, and which I could not protect 
you from. I will come and stay with you as 
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soon as you like — ^if yott can put up with an 
old woman for a couple of weeks. I am 
afraid I have badly expressed what I would 
like to say, but you must excuse it. With 
love to you both^ 

'* ' I remain, 
" • Your aflfectionate Mother.' " 

As Frank finished reading the letter, he 
looked up, and was surprised to see his wife 
was silently weeping, 

" Why, what is the matter, my dear ? " he 
asked. He was not sorry to see her tears. 
He guessed they were caused by the letter 
he had just read, and he thought that her 
womanly feelings were easily touched. 

" Oh, Frank, I feel such a brute. It was 
wicked of me to have harboured such feelings 
about a woman like your mother. I 
don't deserve her kindness." 

Frank tried to soothe his wife. He 
assured her that many women would have 
jumped to the same conclusion as she had, 
but for some time Gertrude refused to 
be comforted. She apparently felt thoroughly 
ashamed, and did not spare herself 
at all. Eventually the tears were dried, and 
the young couple proceeded to discuss the 
arrangements that should be made for the 
reception of the visitor. 

Frank wrote to his mother, asking her to 
come as soon as possible, and by return of 
post received an intimation that she would 
be with them on the following^ Monday. 
The intervening days passed quickly. 
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Gertrude tried her new mounti and was 
delighted with it ; she declared that it had 
the easiest canter of any animal she had ever 
ridden, and that you could guide it with a 
thread 

The evening of Mrs. Andrews' arrival 
found Gertrude in a state of nervous ex- 
pectation. She had in the past never lacked 
self-confidence, but on the present occasion 
she displayed a trepidation which her 
husband could scarcely understand. To him 
it was merely his mother who was coming to 
see them, but to her it was the meeting of a 
pure woman with one who had only recently 
returned to the fold. She felt convinced 
that her mother-in-law would greet her 
kindly, but she wished that she had not so 
black a past. 

Her husband had gone to the station with 
the dogcart, and she knew that in a few 
minutes they would be back. She tried to 
control herself, and not to think, but the 
words kept on ringing in her ears, " You are 
Percy Chartreuse's discarded mistress ! " She 
hated this man; for, after all, he was re- 
sponsible for her downfall. Then memories 
of the happy days she had spent in his 
company floated across her memory, and for 
a minute she regretted the jolly trips to 
Kempton, the recherchi little dinners at 
Richmond, the moonlight trips up the river ; 
but at last conscience reasserted itself, and 
she felt ashamed that she had even for a 
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moment harboured such thoughts. She, a 
married woman, with the honour of a good 
man's name in her possession, ought to leave 
her past behind her, and strive to make 
herself worthy of the position in which she 
had been placed, but which she felt that 
neither her actions nor her desires entitled 
her to. 

Yes, she had confessed it to herself — 
although the confession caused her cheek to 
blanch — Frank was a good and worthy man, 
kind to a degree, but he bored her. If he 
bored her now, what would he do in a few 
years' time. Had the glamour of purity 
already worn off? Was she so utterly 
wickea in nature that she could not find 
happiness in any but evil pleasures ? She 
remembered the old discussions on predes- 
tination which had taken place between her 
and Percy Chartreuse, and she felt more 
convinced than ever that the future is pre- 
ordained ; perhaps she found some consolation 
in the fact Then she remembered she was 
not happy in her old life, and, looking back 
over her whole career, she came to the 
conclusion that happiness had never been 
her lot But is it ever anyone's ? Are not 
the brightest days always marred by some 
little speck ? Even in the bluest sky on a 
summer's day there is a small cloud, perhaps 
distant, but ever present 

Gertrude was a creature of moods. 

She heard the approach of wheels, and she 
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went out to the old doorway to greet her 
new relation. 

It was a pretty and smiling face which was 
raised to receive the elder lady's motherly 
kiss, and showed no trace of the recent 
mental struggle through which its owner had 
passed. She looked an ingenuous young 
girl, with, a soul as pure as her face. Little 
did the young husband think, as he proudly 
placed his arm around her waist, remarking, 
" Isn't she bonny, mother ? " that the tremor 
which she displayed was in reality due to 
irritation at a public show of affection. Ger- 
trude was a typical woman, in the fact that 
she was a child of impulse, and at the present 
moment her feelings induced her to dislike 
anything in the nature of a caress. She 
showed her mother-in-law to her bedroom, 
and then went into the drawing-room, where 
her husband was seated 

He immediately rose, and, placing his 
hands upon her shoulders, looked fondly into 
her face, exclaiming : 

''And how do you like your new parent, 
dear? Does she realise your expecta- 
tions ?" 

'' She is exceedingly nice, Frank ; and I 
hope she will like me. 

" She couldn't help doing so, dear." 

" Oh, you are prejudiced," laughingly re- 
plied Gertrude, as she playfully patted his 
cheek. 

Then Mrs. Andrews joined the party, and 
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they proceeded to the dinner table. All 
three could talk well> and, as Gertrude laid 
herself out to be agreeable, she quite charmed 
her two companions. They conversed about 
theatres, hunting, fishing, and shooting. On 
all these topics Uertrude discoursed fluently. 
Anecdote after anecdote she reeled off, and, 
as Mrs. Andrews was by no means the 
typical country parson's wife, with no ideas 
outside blanket clubs and mothers' meetings, 
she was able to appreciate the conversation. 
When an adjournment was made to the 
drawing-room, Gertrude sat down to the 

f>iano and played and sang. Once she 
aughed to herself, for the thought flashed 
across her mind, " I wonder what they would 
say, if, instead of singing this sentimental 
love stuff, I were to break out into one of 
the old music-hall songs poor Percy used to 
like !" 

It was barely ten o'clock when Mrs. 
Andrews, pleading fatigue on account of her 
long journey, retired to rest. As a matter 
of uict, she wanted to write a letter to her 
husband. She wished to tell him how agree- 
ably surprised she had been. Her letter was 
sufficiently flattering to have suited anyone, 
and it would have seemed to an ordinary 
reader that Frank was the luckiest man on 
earth. Woman-like, Mrs. Andrews had 
founded her judgment on first impressions, 
and there would have to be many discre- 
pancies in Gertrude's character before the 
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glamour of that first evening would be dis- 
pelled, and she would see that a character 
which might be charming for a few hours, 
might not possess the attributes which would 
render it pleasant to constantly dwell with. 

Next morning Mrs. Andrews was down 
early. She was perhaps a trifle surprised 
to find her son seated alone in the dining- 
room, and to hear from him that Gertrude did 
not usually get down until after the breakfast 
gong had gone. 

"But how about prayers ?" queried the old 
lady, who had never known the bell fail to go 
at home for morning worship. 

Frank flushed slightly, as he replied, " We 
don't have prayers. Gertrude does not 
believe in family assemblies of that descrip- 
tion.'' 

His mother made no reply, but she felt 
sorely tempted to say, " No, I suppose she 
has not been accustomed to that kind of 
thing." 

The maid brought in breakfast, but the 
gong had gone for the second time before 
the hostess put in an appearance. She was 
very apologetic for her lateness. Gertrude 
wore a pink silk morning wrapper, thickly 
adorned with lace. It was elegant, but 
somewhat out of place for country wear, and 
Mrs. Andrews could not help, during break- 
fast, drawing unfavourable comparisons be- 
tween that gown and the neat blouse and 
skirt which Jessie always wore in the mornings. 
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After breakfast Frank proceeded to his 
study to write letters, and the two ladies 
went for a stroll around the garden and 
through the village. Conversation flagged 
somewhat. Gertrude's lacked the inspiring 
effects of dinner and wine. She never felt 
up to much before lunch, and on the present 
occasion she was hard driven to keep the 
ball of conversation rolling. She did not get 
much assistance from her mother-in-law, who 
was racking her brains to discover means 
by which she could suggest to her daughter- 
in-law that her costume might be more 
simple. 

They had stopped to admire the view from 
a point of the road, when Mrs. Andrews 
hesitatingly commenced, " I hope you won't 
think it impertinent of me, dear, if I suggest 
to you that it would be better if you cultivated 
more simplicity in your style of dress. That 
wrapper this morning struck me as being 
more appropriate for Condon than for here, 
and the dress you are wearing seems too 
good for mornings, especially as you have no 
visitors ; for I hope, my dear, you count me 
one of the family." 

The younger lady listened in silence to 
this remark, and then somewhat frigidly 
replied, " It is very kind of you, Mrs. 
Andrews, to take such an interest in me ; but 
really I have been accustomed, in dressing, 
to please myself, and I must request the 
liberty of being allowed to continue to do so." 
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*' Oh, my dear, I did not wish to interfere 
with your liberty, but you are my daughter 
now, and I want you to regard me as a 
mother. You see, I take the same liberty 
with you as a parent would." 

The old lady smiled sweetly, but it had no 
effect upon Gertrude, who replied, " I have 
been so long released from a parent's control, 
that I am afraid it would be difficult for me 
to recognise the authority of even •ne so 
kindly disposed as yourself." 

They walked on in silence for some little 
time, and both were relieved to see Frank 
approaching across a field. His advent 
broke the strain, and he chatted gaily to his 
mother about old friends in Northshire. Mrs. 
Andrews had a budget of interesting news, 
but as Gertrude knew none of the people, 
she felt somewhat bored. Again her thoughts 
floated back to her old life, and she found 
herself wondering who occupied her flat now, 
and whether the old friends dined at the 
same table at the Variety as they use«[ to. 
Somehow she could not help thinking of 
those days. She was not happy then ; but 
at all events she lived. Now she only 
existed. Her companions' conversation fell 
heedlessly upon her ear, until suddenly Mrs. 
Andrews said — 

" By the way, that little governess that 
Lady Veroniahas, is engaged to Captain Sin- 
clair. It has caused a lot of talk, but I 
don't see, myself, why it should do so. Yon 
H 
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see her father was a Colonel Walthorpe/' 

Gertrude reeled and grasped her husband's 
arm. He looked at her anxiously. " Why, 
what's the matter, dear ? Are you feeling 
ill ? " 

" Oh, no ; it's nothing ; I felt a little dizzy 
for a moment ; " and by a great effort of will 
Gertrude regained her composure. 

"Would you like to rest for a little 
while ? " 

" Oh, no ; we have only a short distance 
to go," petulantly replied Gertrude. 

" Smell this, my dear," said the old lady, 
tendering a salts bottle, which she was never 
without. 

Gertrude took it, and in a few minutes 
declared herself quite recovered. Then her 
companions resumed their conversation. 
She was glad of it, for she had feared that 
her sudden indisposition might have changed 
the current of their thoughts, and that they 
would not have reverted to a subject in which 
she felt a vital interest. 

" Well, mother, and how does Lady Ver- 
onia take the engagement ? " 

" She was furious about it at first, but, as 
Miss Walthorpe is going to stay with the 
Morgans until she is married, she has become 
a sufficiently important personage to make 
Lady Veronia change her demeanour," 

" Is she a nice girl ? " 

**Yes, very nice indeed. Jessie is very 
fond of her, and, of course, she is a lady." 
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" Then why do people talk ? " 

" Don't be absurd, Frank dear. She may 
be a lady, but, after all, she is earning her 
living as a governess. The Sinclairs are 
wealthy, and they have a splendid pedigree." 

" What ! are governesses outside the pale 
of civilisation also ? *' quietly interposed 
Gertrude. 

Mrs. Andrews made no reply, but pro- 
ceeded, " I believe they are coming to this 
neighbourhood to live. Violet told Jessie 
that Captain Sinclair had taken a house at 
Red Mount, and that, I believe, is only about 
ten miles from here." Again Gertrude felt 
dizzy and sick ; but this time she did not 
show it. 

At last they arrived home, and the ladies 
went to their rooms to remove their out-door 
things. Gertrude was glad to be alone. 
She wanted to think, but her brain refused 
to act. Why was her sister coming so near 
her to live ; but then, what did it matter — she 
had no sister. They had parted for ever. Years 
ago they had parted, the one choosing the 
path of virtue, the other the path of shame ; 
and now they would probably meet, both 
with the halo of married respectability 
around then. How incongruous it seemed. 
Vice had been rewarded equally with virtue. 
Violet had prophesied that she would end 
her days in the workhouse, but instead of 
that, she had married a clergyman. 

Then she went downstairs, and greeted 
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her husband with a smile. Frank was very 
happy. He was proud of his wife and her 
charming ways. She did not possess the 
depth of character which he had, at first, 
thought he discerned, but she was kind and 
loving. The glamour of the honeymoon had 
not yet worn off, and he was only too anxious 
to attribute virtues where they did not exist. 
So it ever is with the man who places the 
woman he loves upon a pedestal. There he 
worships her, until one day she descends with 
a crash ; and then he sees that he has been 
worshipping what, after all, is but very 
common clay. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Andrews' visit to her son could not 
be called a success. After she had been in 
the house a few days, she saw much in her 
daughter-in-law which she did not like. She 
had not come in any carping spirit, and, 
although anxious to find excuses for many fail- 
ings, she could not help being conscious of the 
fact that London life had not improved 
Gertrude. 

Imagine the old lady's feelings when she 
pleasantly said to her hostess, " May I come 
in the kitchen with you this morning ? I have 
not seen that part of the house yet," to be 
met with the reply, " I have only been there 
once myself, and that was the first day I 
came." 

" What ! Do you mean to say you do not 
give any orders ? " 

*' No. I have competent servants, and why 
should I interfere with them ? " 

" But, my dear, your income is not large. 
Who supervises the expenditure ? " 

" Oh, Frank draws the cheques/ 

" But, my dear " 

" My dear Mrs. Andrews, we will not pur- 
sue the subject ; it is not an interesting one." 

" Why don't yon call me mother, dear ? " 

" Because I do not attach much importance 
to marriage relationship, and the minute I 
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call you mother, I give you the power of £i 
mother — power of interference," 

'• I do not think you would find me inter- 
fering, dear. Whatever advice I gave you 
would be for your own good.*' 

" That's just where it is, Mrs. Andrews ; 
advice I cannot and will not tolerate. It 
was advice that sent me to the Devil." 

** Hush, hush, my dear ; you mustn't say 
that. You mean that it was advice which for 
a time induced you to be naughty, and per- 
haps to sin." 

"There is no perhaps about it, Mrs. 
Andrews. I am not a hypocrite, and even if 
I wished to be one, my past life is too well 
known to be buried. I lived for two years 
as the mistress of a married man. In those 
days I was an outcast ; now I'm a respectable 
married woman." 

** But, my dear, why mention those events ? 
Why not let the past bury the past ? " 

" That is impossible. I was known as the 
mistress of Percy Chartreuse, and if I lived 
until I was a hundred, that fact would never 
be forgotten. Trust your English woman to 
forget the past of another woman — and I 
have that past." 

Mrs. Andrews' eye filled with tears. She 
thought the youriger woman was mourning 
her past, was full of regret for her errors, and 
she sympathised accordingly. She did not 
know Gertrude was narrating the events of 
those days with the same amount of satis- 
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faction which some women find in talking 
over their worries, the peccadilloes of their 
husbands, or the faults of their sons. Ger- 
trude might be fair without, but she was foul 
within. Never once had her conscience really 
reproached her. She was nearer regretting 
her past life when she accepted her husband s 
love than she had ever been since. 

Mrs. Andrews wept quietly, and Gertrude 
rapped her knuckles aimlessly on the table 
for a few minutes. Then Frank entered the 
room. 

" HuUoa ! what on earth is the matter ? " he 
said. 

" Oh, poor Gertrude has been telling me 
about her past." 

" That's over and done with, isn't it dear ?" 
and he turned to his wife with a smile. She 
somewhat petulantly shrugged her shoulders 
and replied — 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

From her voice, she might have been 
speaking of an incident of minor importance. 
Frank diplomatically turned the conversation, 
and soon all three were laughing over his 
anecdotes, of which he seemed to have an 
unlimited store. 

The days slipped by, and the end of Mrs. 
Andrews' visit approached Perhaps no one 
was sorry. She enjoyed her son's company, 
but with his wife she had little in common. 
On the previous Sunday afternoon, when 
Gertrude was engrossed m a French novel, 
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the old lady tried to raise the question of 
religion, but was so quickly told that it was not 
an interesting subject, that she did not pursue 
it any further. What was the good of remon- 
strating.^ Gertrude avowedly only went 
to Church to please her husband. She was 
generous to the poor — to a fault — but, whilst 
she would give away money, she strenuously 
refused to take part in religious movements. 
Yet she was a great favourite. She had 
always a bright smile and a copper for the 
person who opened a gate for her. A child 
crying in the road, however, was passed by 
unheeded, whilst a yelping mongrel called 
forth her sympathetic attention. 

Although Frank saw much in his wife 
that he did not like, yet he was still very 
much in love with her. When she chose, she 
could be charming, and she was sufficiently 
often in that mood to maintain the thrall she 
established, even before she promised to be- 
come his wife. 

Mrs. Andrews' visit lasted three weeks, 
and she was a little disappointed at not being 
pressed to stay longer. Frank had seen 
signs that his wife was becoming wearied of 
her mother-in-law, and did not extend the 
hearty invitation to prolong her stay which, 
under other circumstances, he would have 
done. Gertrude was not at all sorry that 
the visit had come to an end. She never 
could stand old people. When, as a child, she 
had annually visited an elderly maiden aunt. 
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she had done so because it could not be 
helped. She called anyone who bore the 
weight of years, " a death's head/' and de- 
clared that they reminded her too forcibly 
of her own end. They might do, but they 
certainly had not the effect of making her 
pause to consider that there was another life 
where her actions in this world would be 
weighed. If she ever thought of such things, 
she found consolation in the fact that she 
was no worse than others; in fact, better. 
What a wealth of consolation that knowledge 
is to many! Self-satisfied, contented, they 
go on until death comes, and then, some say 
— oblivion. 

Frank drove his mother te the station, 
and as Gertrude watched them pass down 
the road, she exclaimed, "Thank Heaven, 
she's gone I " 
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CHAPTER XL 

The day after she had given notice to 
leave, Violet Walthorpe had another inter- 
view with Lady Veronia. This time it was 
not of so unpleasant a nature, for her ladyship 
had slept and pondered, and reflection had 
shown her that there was a danger in the 
course she was pursuing. She was seated 
in her morning-room, when there came a 
tap at the door. In response to her interro- 
gative, " Who's there ? " Miss Walthorpe 
entered, and said — 

"May I have a few minutes 'conversation 
with you, Lady Veronia ? " 

" Oh, certainly, Miss Walthorpe. Pray 
take a seat." 

"In view of our interview last night, I was 
thinking perhaps it would be better. Lady 
Veronia, if I were to leave this morning." 

" Oh, I am so glad you have come in," 
said Lady Veronia, smiling sweetly, " as I 
wanted to have a chat with you. I hope 
that you will forget what transpired last 
evening. I was very tired, and am afraid 
that I said some things which perhaps would 
have been better unsaid." 

" I think you did, Lady Veronia." 

Her ladyship started, and for a moment 
seemed to meditate a sharp reply. Then 
she controlled herself, and, asuming her 
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society smile, said, " Well, you must forgive 
an old woman having a hasty temper. I 
was so tired, that I spoke without thinking. 
I hope you will not bear malice, and I want 
to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on your approaching marriaga I am 
sure you will be very happy. Captain 
Sinclair is an excellent match." 

** Thank you, Lady Veronia, very much," 
said Violet somewhat coldly. " But about my 
leaving ? " 

" Rosie is going to-morrow to stay with 
her aunt, and she will be away a month, so 
that you can leave when you like ; but won't 
you stay a little while as a visitor ? If you 
would like to be married from here, I am sure 
I should be very pleased." 

Miss Walthorpe felt inclined to smile. 
This was indeed a change of front She 
knew it was due to her altered circumstances, 
but she was also shrewd enough to recognise 
that if she carried animosity too far, she 
might have to close the doors of Tambor 
Castle on herself, and that would be un- 
pleasant, for, after all. Lady Veronia was a 
power in the county, and one cannot afford 
in these days to make enemies recklessly. 
" Thank you very much. Lady Veronia. I 
shall be most pleased to stay here a few 
days, but I do not think I will avail myself 
of your kind offer to be married from the 
Castle. As you know, the Morgans are very 
great friends of Captain Sinclair's, and this 
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morning I received a sweet letter" — ^she 
added a trifle maliciously — "from Mrs. 
Morgan, asking me to come and stay with 
them, and be married from their house." 

"Dear me!" said Lady Veronia in tones 
of some surprise, for the Morgans were 
very influential people, Mr. Morgan being 
the Master of the Hunt. She was glad that 
she had adopted her present attitude, for it 
was evident that this girl was going to be 
somebody. " Your fianci has not wasted 
much time in announcing his engagement." 

" No ; he must have gone there straight 
from here." 

" I suppose you have not heard from Mrs. 
Sinclair yet ? " 

" Oh, yes, I have," and again there was 
the slightest tinge of malice in Miss Wal- 
thorpe s voice ; " I had a very nice letter from 
her to-day, welcoming me as a daughter. 
She has also invited me there to stay, but as 
we are going to be married so very shortly, 
I shall not be able to go there until 
afterwards." 

" You have fixed the date of your wedding, 
then ? " 

"Yes, the i6th of next month." 

" You have not wasted much time." 

" No, I suppose we haven't There is 
really no reason for delay." 

" Is Captain Sinclair going to continue in 
the service ? " 

"Yes, he has only two years more to 
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serve in India, and then he will retire. His 
leave does not expire for a few months, so 
we are going into Loughshire for some 
hunting/ 

" Do you ride, Miss Walthorpe ? " 

" I used to do a good deal in my 
poor father's time, and shall be glad to renew 
my acquaintance with the saddle." 

" You won't have much time to get your 
trousseau ? " 

*' Oh, it will only be a modest one, and I 
think I shall be able to manage it." 

"Will you allow me to make you a 
present of a portion of it ? " remarked Lady 
Veronia, who, with all her faults, was 
generous. 

" It is very kind of you, indeed. I have 
saved a little money, but, at the same time, 
as you are kind enough to offer to give me a 
portion, I shall be very pleased to accept it." 

" Very well, then ; my present will be your 
morning and dinner dresses. You ought to 
have half a dozen of each." 

Violet flushed with pleasure. This was 
generosity indeed, and she found her 
feelings towards Lady Veronia undergoing 
a decided change. "Oh, really," she ex- 
claimed, " I am afraid that is too much. 
Three of each will be quite sufficient." 

" Not at all. We can't have you going 
from Tambor Castle without a nice outfit. 
We will go to Town to-morrow and give the 
orders, or, if you like, you can go alone," 
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" I should very much prefer your lady- 
ship's company ; you have such charming 
taste." 

" Thank you for the compliment, I am 
sure. But there goes the luncheon gong ; 
we must discuss these matters again this 
afternoon." 

Violet followed her ladyship into the 
dining-room. After they were seated at the 
table, Lady Veronia said, " Is Captain 
Sinclair coming over this afternoon ? " 

" Oh, no, he will scarcely call to see the 
governess," Violet jokingly remarked 

" Well, he must come over this evening to 
dinner to see the guest," smilingly rejoined 
Lady Veronia. " We will send a groom 
over with a note. I daresay that he is not 
engaged, and if he is, he will doubtless 
sacrifice his engagement. Everything has 
to stand aside when my lady-love commands 
her liege's attendance. ' 

Violet blushed deliciously, as she replied, 
'* I do not think Captain Sinclair will be found 
to be lacking in chivalry." 

*' No, my dear, I am sure he will not." 

The letter was duly written and despatched, 
and in the evening Captain Sinclair put in 
an appearance. When he arrived he found 
Violet in the drawing-room, and her happy 
face showed that her recent troubles had 
vanished. 

" Well, my darling," he said, " what is the 
ipeaning of the gushing letter I received 
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from her ladyship ? " 

" Oh, she has been awfully nice, Vernon, 
and do you know, when I told her that I was 
going to be married to you, she insisted 
upon giving me a portion of my trousseau. 
She spoke so kindly, that I could not help 
feeling that I had misjudged her." 

" You did not give her notice, then ? " 

"Yes, I did. I told you about it last 
night, and when I left you she was very 
rude, but this morning she apologised, and 
was perfectly sweet. I am no longer the 
governess here, but a guest/' 

" That's an improvement." 

" Yes, it is, and do you know, she wanted 
me to l>e married from here. Wasn't it good 
of her?" 

"Yes, dear, it was, if her motive was 
perfectly disinterested ; but I know her lady- 
ship so well, that I am afraid I do not give 
her all the credit she deserves." 

" That is a little unkind." 

" Perhaps it is, but you see, dear, as my 
wife, you will be a rather more influential 
person in the county than you were as the 
governess to Lady Veronia's child." 

" When I was that I was still the daughter 
of Colonel Walthorpe." 

" That's quite right, dear, but, as you know, 
class distinctions are being rapidly levelled. 
Money is the chief criterion of the gentleman 
nowadays." 

"That's with a certain set, Vernon. 
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Really it is amusing to hear you talk. You 
know very well that you are frightfully proud 
of your pedigree." 

"Well, perhaps I am. Oh, I have 
concluded my negotiations for that hunting- 
box in Loughshire. We shall be able to 
go there for the commencement of the 
season, and I was thinking, dear, that we 
would stay there until we go to India. I 
have taken it on a seven years' lease, and 
shall have no difficulty in letting it whilst we 
are abroad.*' 

" Oh, how nice that will be. I shall love 
to once more feel the pull of the reins, and to 
hear the music of the pack." 

" You shall be well mounted, dear, and if 
horse-flesh will put you in the first flight, you 
will be there." 

"Well, Vernon, I promise you that my 
heart will always be in the right place, if my 
seat isn't." 

She laughed merrily, and her lover joined 
in. He could understand her feelings, and 
was proud to know that he would be able to 
five his wife a mount which would enable 
ler to hold her own with that bevy of hard 
lady-riders who fairly delight in a stiff 
country at a cracking pace. 

" Well, dear," he said, " we are called a 
hard riding family, and I feel convinced 
that the reputation will be sustained by 
you." 

" Don't you make so sure, sir; I may make 
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for the road and gate/' 

*' I am not afraid of that You have got 
just the figure for the saddle." 

" You compliment me, sir," and she made 
a mock curtsey. 

" Don't trouble to do that : it necessitates 
my removing my arm from your waist, and 
I very much prefer feeling how easily I can 
compass eighteen inches." 

*' Twenty, if you please, sir." 

" Twenty then ; ' make it so,' as they say in 
the Navy. I shall run up to Tattersalls to- 
morrow ; they have a sale of hunters on, and 
I think I shall be able to pick up a couple or 
three at moderate prices. It will give us 
time to condition them. 

'' Shall you be away long ? " she said, with 
a charming pout. 

" I shall be back in the evening ready to 
accept an invitation to dinner, if her ladyship 
graciously extends it. By the way, Violet, 
have you any instructions with regard to 
your gee-gees — any taste as to colour or 
size ? ' 

** I am not commissioning you to buy." 

" No, I know, pet ; but I would like to 
meet your wishes, and I thought you 
might have views of your own on the 
subject." 

" No, Vernon ; all I want is a bold fencer, 
and I don't want it over 15-3." 

" A very good height, too." 

*' Yes, my dear father always said that a 
I 
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big horse is bound to sink and sprawl going 
over timber." 

" Just my view, Violet ; one of the best 
mounts I ever had was a little mare that 
only just touched 15 hands." 

"Well," she jokingly remarked, "fences 
do look smaller when you are on a high horse ; 
but then it's a long way further to tall." 

"You should never think about falling, 
dear." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Violet, with 
a pretty assumption of authority, " Mr. 
Gawthorne, who, as you know, has forgotten 
more about horses than most men ever 
knew, says ' You should ride for a fall.' " 

" Well, he certainly carried his theory out 
last season, when he smashed his collar-bone 
and two ribs." 

Just then Lady Veronia entered the room, 
and conversation became general. She was 
extremely nice to the young soldier, and 
gave him a standing invitation to dinner. She 
chaffed them lightly about their engage- 
ment. Then Lord Veronia put in an 
appearance, and it was quite a merry party 
that sat down to dinner. 

" I hope I shall be allowed to give the 
bride away," said Lord Veronia ; and Violet, 
flushing with pleasure, said she should be 
very glad. 

When the ladies had retired, the two 
gentlemen proceeded, over their cigars and 
wine, to discuss the forthcoming event. 
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The ladies were equally busy in thedrawing- 
room, but whilst the men talked about the 
stable requirements, the ladies were busy 
over the cletails of the trousseau. 

A month later Violet became Mrs. Sinclair. 



PART II. 



PART 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

THREE years have elapsed since the 
events narrated in the previous book, 
and it is the hunting season again. 
Matters have proceeded fairly smoothly with 
Frank and his wife. They have lived quietly 
in Loughshire, their chief amusements being 
hunting and tennis. He has been disillu- 
sioned in many ways with regard to his wife. 
He knows now that she does not possess the 
strength of character with which he had 
credited her, and that she is not capable of 
great affection. He has tried to train her, 
tried to instil religious feelings in her ; but, 
somehow, his efforts have not been altogether 
a success. She goes to church on a Sunday, 
but when they return, it is always the little 
peculiarities of the congregation which she has 
noted, and apparently, the sermon has fallen 
on heedless ears. They have never had a 
serious quarrel, except once, when he remon- 
strated with her for always having such a 
large number of men surrounding her when 
she is in the hunting field, but he feels bit- 
terly the ostracism she suffers from her own 
sex. Husbands know her, but their wives 
are oblivious to her existence. The only 
people who have called at the house are thos^ 
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whom he would rather she did not know. 

On the morning in question they are 
seated at breakfast. Gertrude presented a 
pretty picture as she presided at the table. 
She has improved in appearance during the 
three years that have elapsed, and her tight- 
fitting habit shows her figure off to perfection. 
Frank is also in hunting costume, for he has 
succumbed to the attractions oJF the chase, 
and finds a delight in piloting his wife across 
country. They both have the reputation of 
being hard riders, and Stella has come 
through the past two seasons with credit to 
herself and her fair mistress. 

'' It ought to be a good scenting day, 
Frank ; don't you think so ? " 

'* Yes ; I think we should have a good run." 

'' Do you think we shall find at Mars- 
land ? -^ 

"I'm afraid not. The owner shot the big 
wood the day before yesterday. By the way, 
the Sinclairs have returned here." 

*' Really ! " Although she tried to conceal 
the fact, the news excited her not a little. 
" I thought they were not coming for 
another year." 

" No, they were not, but Captain Sinclair 
has retired from the Army. Theirs is a 
pretty little girl," he added. 

" Oh ! I do not take any interest in chil- 
dren. They always seem to be squalling or 
eating." 

" I must say I am very fond of them. 
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You were one yourself once, remember." 

"Yes; it was the most uninteresting period 
of my life — attendance at school, varied with 
doll-nursing and skipping-rope performances/' 

" Perhaps it was the best part of your life. 
Gertrude ; don't you ever look back upon the 
innocent pleasures of childhood with regret ?" 

" No ; I must say all that talk about 
innocent childhood is, to my mind, utter 
rubbish." 

" Not in every case." 

" Well, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. When. I was thirteen, I knew as much 
wickedness as I do now, and my girl com- 
panions were equally 'knowing." 

" 'Knowing,' you say. I scarcely think 
that is the right term ; but you were indeed 
unfortunate, and are to be pitied for the con- 
taminating[ influence you experienced so 
young in life." 

" I don't know that I am very much a 
subject for pity. I suppose I was as much 
to blame as anyone, for I was generally ring- 
leader in my own little set" 

" I wish you would not talk like that, 
dear. It is not anything to be proud of. 
Think of the evil seeds you sowed in those 
days. How many of them may have taken 
root ? " 

" I am sure I cannot tell yoa I am not a 
lightning calculator." 

"It's not a joking matter. Had you 
analysed your conscience more in the past. 
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it is probable that many of the pitfalls into 
which you have fallen might have been 
avoided." 

" I did not fall into the pits, I can assure 
yoa I walked into them with my eyes 
open." 

*' Why will you speak like that ? You do 
yourself an injustice." 

" I don't think so. I believe that half the 
wrong things I did was for the sake of 
novelty, and after I had done them, I did not 
regret the wrong — only the consequence." 

" You seem to try and make yourself out 
a moral leper." 

" That's exactly it, Frank. I am afraid 
there is a screw loose somewhere in my * 

character. I am like a young thoroughbred 
who is not satisfied to gallop along quietly, 
but must throw up her head occasionally and 
swerve." 

"Your simile is not a happy one, Ger- 
trude. The action of the horse is due to 
youthful playfulness and high spirits — yours 
to ^" 

" A lack of moral character ? " 

" Yes, dear, Tm afraid so. Light-hearted 
gaiety is commendable, but sinning for the 
sake of novelty is wicked, and harmful to 
those with whom you come in contact" 

" You had better keep away from me then, 
unless you are one of those beings whose 
white garments cannot be soiled, upon 
whom contaminating influence has no effect." 
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" I have never found anything but purity 
in you, darling," and he bent down and kissed 
his wife upon the brow. She returned the 
kiss, but it was a loveless caress, not that of 
a young wife returning the love of the man 
who adored her. 

How often, when women complain of 
losing their husband's love, of the cooling off 
of little attentions, are not they themselves 
responsible ? They treat the caresses of the 
man whose name they bear lightly and 
unappreciatively, and then they wonder that 
those attentions become cooler and cooler, 
finally waning altogether. He has trans- 
ferred his affections to where they find 
reciprocity, and they blame him for it. 

Just then the tramp of horses was heard 
outside. " Halloa ! here come the gee-gees," 
remarked Frank ; and a few minutes later 
they were mounted and en route for Marsland. 
It was a beautiful morning, the sun shining 
brightly. They chatted gaily as they rode 
along, for when in the saddle Gertrude was 
a different woman. Now she was loving 
and amusing, and their earlier conversation 
was forgotten. They had gone a couple of 
miles, when, from a side road, appeared a 
lady and gentleman, also bound for the meet. 
The gentleman raised his hat slightly, but 
the lady was too busily engaged in 
examining a field of turnips to see them, and 
they cantered on. For a moment Frank 
was filled with a great rage. Had not this 
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man frequently ridden by Gertrude's side, 
talking and laughing with her, but now his 
wife was with him, he practically cut her. 
Frank felt inclined to ride after him, and 
slash him across the face. He looked at his 
wife, but she appeared unconcerned 

"Don't think much of Mrs. Egerton's 
mount, do you ? " he said. 

" No ; and she's wearing her last season's 
habit. I recognised it the minute she came 
round the corner, by the wrinkle in the 
back." 

There was the sound of hoofs behind them, 
and Gertrude, half turning in her saddle, 
said, " Here come Percy Marchmount and 
Captain Sinclair." She checked her horse, 
and the gentlemen in question rode up. 
They exchanged greetings, and Captain 
Sinclair ranged himself alongside of Mrs. 
Andrews, while Mr. Marchmount rode with 
Frank. As they trotted along, Frank 
muttered under his breath, " Always men, 
always men I " 

Gertrude was not at all displeased at 
renewing her acquaintance with Captain 
Sinclair. She had met him once before, 
three years ago, and found him distinctly 
interesting, and this morning he kept her 
amused. They talked on a variety of sub- 
jects, on all of which Gertrude held her own, 
and every now and then the hearty laughter 
which broke forth showed they were enjoy- 
ing themselves. 
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"Ah! here we are at Marsland," said 
Gertrude." 

" Yes ; we haven't been very long coming," 
said Captain Sinclair. "The time has 
passed most pleasantly." He had thoroughlv 
enjoyed the ride. 

There was a large attendance at the meet, 
even for so popular a county, and Frank 
could not help feeling proud at the looks of 
admiration bestowed on his wife. Then he 
got angry, as he saw visitors whisper to one 
another, and look towards her inquiringly. 
He knew what it meant ; they were learning 
about her past, and he felt inclined to drive 
his spurs into his horse's sides and gallop 
madly, wildly, anywhere. 

A few minutes pass, during which several 
men approach and shake hands with him 
and Gertrude. Then a move is made, and the 
hounds are thrown into the adjoining wood. 
It is a large one, and people gallop to take 
up their positions. The knowing ones are 
convinced "he will make for Soapcombe," 
and trot off in that direction. But Frank 
and his wife get to the west end of the wood, 
from which they can obtain a good view. 
They know the country, and Gertrude has a 
sound knowledge of the favourite haunts of 
Reynard Half-a-dozen horsemen accom- 
pany them. A few minutes' wait, and then 
Tozer gives tongue. In a little while a 
fine fox slips out within a hundred yards of 
them. He hesitates at the sight of the 
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riders, and is about to slip back, when again 
Tozer gives tongue ; the cry is taken up by 
half the pack, and away goes the fox for 
Westcombe. He has gained a couple of 
hundred yards, when out come the whole 
pack, and stream away on a burning scent. 
Late riders and horses make a scramble for 
places, and enviously see Frank and his 
party sailing along just behind the huntsman. 
The pace is killing. It is one of those 
mornings when horses cannot live with 
hounds, and when any mount but a thorough- 
bred means being very much out of it. 
Gertrude carefully negotiates a stiff fence, a 
few minutes later clears a nasty bank, and 
then goes at a cracking pace for one of those 
brooks for which Loughshire is noted. 
Stella flies it with excellent judgment, and 
they simply race across a large stretch of 
grassland Gertrude is happy now. She is 
the only lady near the hounds, and she 
knows that Mrs. Egerton is quite out of it. 
" That bit of water will stop her, I reckon," 
she mutters, and then, with a bright smile, 
says to the huntsman, " We can't stand this 
pace long, can we ? " 

He was a typical representative of his 
class, could swear like a trooper at gentleman 
or peasant who interfered in any way with 
the hounds, and did not think much of 
women in the hunting field ; but Mrs. 
Andrews was a favourite of his. He had 
heard the story about her, for who gossip 
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more than servants ; but he had remarked 
more than once, " There ain't much wrong 
with 'er ; she can cut down most o' yer kid- 
gloved swells." 

"Yes, mum, this is all right, but I'm 
afraid hell save his brush." 

" What ! Do you think he will go to ground 
at Fetlor ? " 

" That's it, mum ; but you're the only 
woman — beg pardon, I mean lady — who'd 'a ve 
thought 'o that. You know as much about 
'unting as most men." 

Gertrude laughed brightly. She was more 
pleased at the compliment than any that 
could be paid her about her appearance. 
She and the huntsman cleared a small fence 
side by side. 

"You'd better make for the gate," 
shouted Frank. " If you don't, youll have 
to jump a stile with a bridge on each side. It's 
a beast of a place;" and, suiting the action to 
the words, he swerved slightly in the direction 
indicated. His horse was beginning to show 
signs of fatigue, and would never clear the 
stile, he knew. Gertrude kept straight on. 
Where the huntsman went, she'd follow, 
although she had only one horse out He 
cleared the stile, although his horse 
pecked badly on landing. Stella gallantly 
followed, and with no little effort safely 
negotiated the jump. When over, Gertrude 
was a little sorry that she had taken it, for 
she was well aware how much jumping 
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fatigues an animal. Frank lost a hundred 
yards by going to the gate, and he found it 
hard work to make up lost ground He was 
not nervous about his wife, for he knew that 
she was not really reckless, and would not 
over-ride her mare. 

" By Jove ! there he is, fifty yards in front 
o' 'ounds. They'll kill now ! " the huntsman 
exclaimed, pointing a couple of fields ahead. 
" He'll never reach Fetlor. The pace 'as 
been too 'ot." 

Their horses make a last despairing effort, 
and when the hounds pull down their quarry, 
Gertrude is not far behind 

"A fast thing, that," she exclaims, as 
Frank rides up. She is delighted with the 
morning. Out of all the field, not twenty 
riders were up in time to see the excited pack 
pull the remains of their fox into a thousand 
fragments. The master, who has been quite 
in the ruck during the run, comes up, and 
presents Gertrude with the brush. 

She rides home happy, for Stella has had 
too severe a gruelling to go on again. 
Women cut her, but they look enviously at 
the brush which hangs from her saddle — and 
she knows it 
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CHAPTER II. 

When Captain Sinclair arrived home full 
of the glorious run they had had, his wife 
felt more vexed than ever at her ill-luck in not 
having been able toparticipate in it Had she 
been there, she thought Mrs. Andrews might 
not have been the first up. It irritated her 
to hear her husband praise that woman's 
riding, and more especially her good looks. 

" Oh ! tell me something about the run 
itself ; never mind about that woman. Every- 
one knows who she was, and I don't think 
it's very creditable for you to have been so 
much in her company.' 

" Whatever she may have been, my dear, in 
the past, she is now the wife of Mr. Andrews." 

" Well, she may be that, but she will never 
be received by any one." 

'* Oh, I don't know ; she has a good many 
friends." 

" Probably among men, a man may know 
anyone ; he hasn't a character to lose." 

" My dear, my dear," said her husband, in 
amused expostulation, "you are hard 
upon us unfortunate individuals." 

" Not half as hard as you deserve. You 
ruin women, and then, when the toy is soiled, 
throw it heedlessly by, and fresh paint will 
not renovate it sufficiently to warrant its re- 
introduction into society. ' 

J 
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" Pardon me, my dear ; I will admit that 
in many cases men are responsible for a 
woman's fall, but the people who prevent her 
ever recovering her lost position are her own 
sex. No one casts the arrow so surely, no 
one takes a deeper delight in seeing it hit its 
mark, than that woman, who, clothed in a 
mantle of respectability — ^perhaps she has 
been fortunate enough to have sinned and 
been undiscovered — says, with a shrug of 
her shoulders and a curl of her lip, ' Well, 
every one knows about her/ " 

"Yes, that's perfectly true. Perhaps a 
woman appears to men to be hard on her 
own sex, but it is women who maintain the 
moral tone of society. They cannot make 
exceptions; they must punish one sin the 
same way — social ostracism. But I am 
seriously beginning to doubt whether they 
will always continue to do so. Disclosures 
follow each other so rapidly, that it seems to 
me moral society will shortly be so limited 
as to incur the danger of boredom.*' 

Captain Sinclair threw back his head, and 
laughed heartily. " That's a novel doctrine," 
he remarked, "but I hope, dear, you will 
run very serious risk of boredom before 
you decide that you must go outside the pale 
of respectability for your amusements." 

Violet raised her face, and kissed her 
husband warmly. She was passionately 
devoted to him, and that he should ever seek 
any other society than hers, or that she 
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should ever find other company more pleas- 
ant than his, seemed to her beyond the 
range of possibility. He kissed her affec- 
tionately, for he appreciated the little 
attention which showed that he was everything 
to her, and that without him her life would 
be a void They chatted quietly for a while, 
she sitting in an arm-chair, he lounging 
upon its arm. The firelight played upon 
her features, and the husband of over three 
years' standing became once more the lover, 
as he saw how beautiful was the woman he 

Eossessed. The Indian sun, which had given 
im a bronzed complexion, had left her still 
lily-white, and the hand, unthinkingly raised 
to guard the cheek from the heat of the fire, 
suggested a restful pose which was charming 
in its simplicity. There was silence for a 
moment, and then the young husband said, 
*'I wish you had been with us to-day, Vi." 

" So do I, dear ; but, you see, my cold is 
bad, and I had several things to see to in 
view of the arrival of our visitors." 

" How many will there be ? " 

" Why, only Mrs. Chartreuse and her sister. 
Major Burney and his wife, and last, but not 
least, her ladyship and my Lord Veronia. 
Mr. Chartreuse cannot come until next week, 
and I am not sorry." 

" Why not, my dear ? You seem to have 
a prejudice against Mr. Chartreuse. He is 
a rising man, and will be in the Cabinet 
shortly.' 
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" He may be a rising man, but neverthe- 
less I dislike him." 

" Why ? He has always been very nice 
to you." 

" It doesn't matter. We all know his re- 
lationship to the lady who gave you the lead 
this morning, and a man who is responsible 
for a woman's downfall deserves to be 
hounded out of respectable society.* 

"But was he responsible for her downfall ? 
I have heard it stated that the lady in 
question freely admits that she readily suc- 
cumbed to his offers." 

" I don't believe it. Love, or fancied love, 
is always at the bottom of such things as 
that." 

" Well, dear, we won't argue the subject. 
What time is Mrs. Chartreuse coming ? ' 

"She gets to the station at five o'clock. 
The carriage has just gone. Did you not 
hear it go down the drive ? " 

" No, I didn't ; your conversation was so 
fascinating, that I was oblivious to anything 
else." 

" Better say that the defence of the ini- 
quities of your own sex engrossed your 
attention." 

" Are our sex so very iniquitous ? " 

" Not all of them, dear ;" saying which the 
young wife bent forward and kissed him 
lightly on the brow, and then said, " Don't 
yeu think you had better go and change?" 

" Perhaps I had, but I feel abominably 
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lazy — and this fire is so comfortable, and you 
are so charming. 

*' Oh, my charms are quite willing to take 
the second place to the attractiveness of the 
fire," she laughingly remarked ; and he rose 
from the seat, and sauntered out of the room. 
As he reached the door, he paused to remark, 
" If Mrs. Chartreuse knows of the presence 
of that lady in the neighbourhood, she will 
probably feel very uncomfortable." 

" Not she ; Mrs. Chartreuse is far too much 
a woman of the world to feel disconcerted at 
the presence of such a woman here." Then 
he closed the door. 

Violet threw herself back in the chair, 
and in the twilight sat pondering over her 
past life, and the days when she and her 
sister as little children used to build fairy 
castles about their future lives. Her ambi- 
tion in those days was to marry a hero home 
from the wars, covered with glory and medals ; 
whilst her sister always thought it would be 
so nice to have the world at her feet, and 
to have the power of spurning the love 
of men. In a way their ambitions had been 
realised ; she had married her soldier-hero, 
whilst Gertrude had received the adulation 
of many. Then she began to think of the 
deception she had practised upon her hus- 
band, and for a moment hated herself for 
not having frankly told him who and what 
her nearest relation was. He was so good, 
that she felt convinced he would have over- 
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looked it ; but now her confession meant also 
that he must know that she had deceived 
him, and she shrank from this. No ; as she 
had started, she must go on. She had no 
sister, and if ever she met her, it must be 
as a stranger, and she must see the finger of 
scorn pointed at the woman who was her 
nearest of kin. Then she heard the carriage 
draw up, and she went out into the hall to 
welcome her guests. Her face was full of 
smiles, and she greeted Mrs. Chartreuse and 
Mrs. Campbell warmly. She was very fond 
of the former, and did not conceal the fact. 

" Ah, my dear Ella, how are you ?. So 
glad to see you. I am afraid you had a cold 
journey." 

'' Yes, it was a bit cold, dear ; but how are 
you ? " 

"Oh, not very well. I have a cold, 
or I should have come to the station to meet 
you. How are you, Mrs. Campbell.^" 

" Not very well ; I have a headache, and 
if you will allow me, I shall go straight to 
my room and lie down." 

" I am so sorry you are poorly ; a rest 
will do you good, and I will send up some tea." 

Mrs. Campbell passed up the staircase, 
while the two ladies went into the drawing- 
room, and chatted for a little while over their 
tea. Then they went upstairs. Mrs. Char- 
treuse was charmed with the house, especially 
with her bedroom. Violet had a pretty 
taste, and there was not a niche in the 
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old manor which did not display a woman's 
touch. Everything looked so cosy and 
warm, and, as Mrs. Chartreuse sank into a 
comfortable chair, she exclaimed, " You are 
a lucky woman, Violet/' 

" Yes dear, I am, and I appreciate it" 
" I hope you will always be so." 
Violet saw what she meant, and quietly 
replied, "Well I have been married three 
years, and my husband is as much a lover 
to-day as he was when we were first married" 
Mrs. Chartreuse sighed, and, as she looked 
away to a distant corner of the room, there 
was a sad expression on her face, ill in 
keeping with her years. "You know my 
story," she quietly said. " When I was first 
married, Percy loved me as fervently as man 
could love a woman— or, at least he said so. 
That love flickered and died I am still 
his wife in name, but the husbandly affection, 
which is the highest treasure we women 
possess, was transferred to one whom I 
cannot call a woman, and who, forgetting 
her sex, allowed him to place her in a posi- 
tion which was rightfully mine." 

Violet shivered slightly, for a great fear 
had come over her. Would ever her 
husband swerve in his allegiance, she 
wondered Then her sweet womanly cha- 
racter displayed itself, and she glided over to 
her visitor's side, and kissed her lightly on 
the cheek. For a moment there was silence ; 
then Violet said, " Poor Ella, I am sorry for 
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you. Will you be angry with me if I say 
something ? " 

" No, dear ; what is it ? " 

" I hate Mr. Chartreuse, and you must be 
the most forgiving woman that ever breathed 
to go on living with him as your husband." 

" He is my husband only in name. I have 
forgiven him, because I think he was more 
sinned against than sinning. The woman 
who cast her fatal spell — fatal to my happi- 
ness — was fascinatingly wicked Haven't 
you heard of the syrens who, in days of old, 
lured men to destruction ? She is one of 
them." 

Violet shivered once more, and pressed 
her friend's hand. Ella thought the little 
sign was that of sympathy, and returned 
the pressure. Then there was silence again 
for a few minutes. They were both thinking 
of this woman. The wronged wife hated 
her for alienating her husband's affections; 
the sister because she had been the cause of 
. her deception. 

" Do you care for him still, Ella ? " 

" No, no more than for the veriest stranger ; 
but for the sake of my little one, for the sake 
of hushing the breath of scandal, I still 
remain at the head of his table.'' 

" But there has been a scandal, Ella.** 

*' His gallantries, as they were called, 
were talked about, but that is nothing to 
what weuld have been said if I had left 
his house ; but let us change the subject. 
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How is baby? I never enquired for her, 
dear little girl." 

" Oh, she's all right Shall we go to the 
nursery and see her? I expect we shall 
find Vernon there; he spends every spare 
minute with her." 

" I like to see a father fond of his child." 

" Well, it's only a natural state of things. 
Vernon swears she is going to hunt next 
year." Both ladies, laughing at the idea, 
passed along the corridor to the nursery. 
They heard childish shouts, mingled with 
manly protestations. " Romping with her 
again," remarked Violet, as she opened the 
door, and the sight which met their eyes 
caused both ladies to smile. Grovelling on 
the floor was Captain Sinclair, whilst his little 
daughter, with hunting crop clasped in her 
chubby fist, was astride his back. She had 
apparently a very unmanageable steed, for, 
although frantically grasping his stock, she 
found it difficult to retain her position. For 
a moment their entrance was unheeded ; then 
baby saw her mother, and, gaspine " Mummy, 
mummy ! " rolled off her father^ back, and 
rushed towards her. Captain Sinclair got up, 
and warmly greeted the visitor. 

"Vernon, it's too bad of you; you said 
you were going to dress." 

" Oh, I was going to, dear, but I called in 
here, and this young vixen kept me." 

** Me ain't no fox," said baby, and the 
room rang with laughter. Then baby was 
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handed over to the nurse. The first gong 
went for dinner, and the ladies proceeded to 
their rooms to dress. 

Dinner was a distinct success. Mrs. 
Campbell's headache had yielded to the 
soothing influence of rest, and conversation 
flowed merrily. 

" I hope you ladies are not going to leave 
me to smoke by myself," said Captain 
Sinclair. " Remember, I am alone — a man 
among many ladies." 

"No, dear," replied his wife; "if our 
visitors do not object to the smell of tobacco, 
we will stay and talk to you." 

"I am very fond of the odour of the 
fragrant weed," said Mrs. Chartreuse. 

"So am I," said her sister. 

"Then your fears may be relieved, 
Vernon," smilingly remarked his wife. 

" By the way. Captain Sinclair, I hear you 
had a splendid run to-day. Tell us all 
about it," said Mrs. Chartreuse. She was 
passionately fond of hunting. Coming of a 
stock that learnt to ride almost before they 
could walk, she had gained for herself the 
reputation of being a hard rider, and she 
was far prouder of the fact than being 
accounted a pretty woman. Looks were 
born, she often declared, but a reputation for 
crossing a stiff line of country had to be 
acquired No bolstering advertisements 
in sporting papers about being in the first 
flight would ever obtain for the follower of 
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hounds that genuine admiration which she 
knew on more than one occasion her straight 
performances had elicited, and she would far 
rather have risked a broken collar-bone, or 
endangered her favourite hunter's legs, than 
allowed anyone to say, "Ella Chartreuse 
funked a fence to-day." On the present 
occasion she had brought down four hunters 
with her, and they were as fine specimens 
of horseflesh as ever walked into Loughshire 
Repository, 

*' Yes," said Captain Sinclair ; " we had a 
glorious run, one of the fastest things I ever 
experienced, and I was fortunate enough to 
be well up." Then, with all the love of a 
sportsman, he told them of the run. Not a 
single point did he miss. He told the story 
simply, but with a vividness that carried his 
hearers away, and they seemed to hear the 
cry of the hounds, and the triumphant shout 
at the end. When he had concluded, Mrs. 
Campbell said, " Come now ; you have told 
us of the run, and praised the hounds, but 
what I want to know is what women were 
there? Who upheld the reputation of the 
fair sex in Loughshire? Was there no 
lady who challenged the men to follow her 
lead ? " she jokingly remarked. 

Yes, rather; the honours of the day 
were carried off by a lady — Mrs. Frank 
Andrews was right up in front" Then 
Captain Sinclair paused and hesitated He 
remembered about whom he was speaking, 
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and he looked towards his visitor. He was 
too late; Mrs. Chartreuse had recovered 
herself. A moment before she had started 
at the mention of Mrs. Andrews' name, but 
her perturbation was but of a seconds 
duration, and now she was the smiling 
woman of the world She would have died 
rather than have displayed any feeling, for 
such was the creed of her set. Mrs. 
Campbell had heard that a woman whose 
name had been associated with Percy 
Chartreuse had married young Andrews, but 
she knew no more. She was not aware that 
the same woman had wrecked her sister's 
happiness, and, noticing that there was a 
lull in the conversation, said, '' Did she ride 
well > " 

'' Oh, splendidly ! She acted as my pilot, 
and gave me a pretty stiff lead." 

"From what I have heard, she could 
pilot anyone," quietly remarked Mrs. Char- 
treuse, and two of her listeners saw the irony 
of the remark. 

"Is she received in society here ?" asked 
Mrs. Campbell. 

" Oh, no," replied her hostess. " I believe 
a few people have called upon her, but they 
were quite the outer fringe. Men know her — 
my husband included." 

Captain Sinclair looked smilingly at his 
wife, and then quietly remarked, " I've been 
introduced to the lady. She is a splendid 
conversationalist, and rides brilliantly. Her 
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husband is a good fellow, and I am sorry for 
him. He feels the snubs his wife has to 
endure far more than she does," 

" He married her with his eyes open. She 
had a reputation," exclaimed Mrs. Chartreuse, 
with a bitterness which showed how she 
hated this woman. Captain Sinclair noticed 
it, and tried to turn the conversation by a 
remark about the probabilities of frost The 
attempt was, however, unsuccessful, for Mrs. 
Chartreuse suddenly exclaimed, *' That 
woman is a striking illustration of the power 
for evil a bad woman possesses. It does 
seem hard, but a bad woman can do far more 
harm than a good woman can do good." 

" Well, you see, the ordinary good woman's 
influence is confined to her own domestic 
circle and her friends," said Captain Sinclair, 
"but a woman who has forgotten her 
womanhood resembles a raging lion seeking 
what it can devour. I can quite understand 
the fascinations Mrs. Andrews possesses." 

" I hope you will take good care to keep 
away from her influence, then," sharply 
remarked his wife. She was a typical 
woman, and could not bear to hear that any 
woman except herself had a charm for her 
husband. Captain Sinclair laughed heartily, 
as he said, " Do you think I shall be the 
little farmyard chick who succumbs to the 
devouring fox ? " 

"There is not much of the chick about you, 
but you would not be the first man who, safe 
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in his own conceit, found out too late that he 
had succumbed to evil influences/' quietly 
replied his wife; and her remark had the 
effect of making her husband feel very 
uncomfortable. It seemed like a foreboding 
of evil ; and then he remembered how that 
morning he had found that person's company 
very pleasant. 

Shortly after the visitors excused them- 
selves on the plea of desiring to write letters, 
and, after a game of billiards, Captain and 
Mrs. Sinclair retired to rest. 

The following morning everyone was up 
early. They had twelve miles to go to the 
meet, and, as Captain Sinclair had a military 
man's idea of punctuality, the party were 
assembled on the front steps by half-past 
nine o'clock. They were going to drive 
over, the horses having been sent on some 
time before. Captain Sinclair was proud of 
his party. Mrs. Campbell was fond of the 
road, but he knew that his wife and Mrs. 
Chartreuse would show the way to a good 
many of the field After the usual delays, 
they got oft Mrs. Chartreuse was sitting 
beside her host in the waggonette, with the 
other two ladies opposite. For some little 
time the conversation turned upon the 
probabilities of the day's sport, and then Mrs. 
Chartreuse remarked, " Will that woman be 
out to-day?" Her companions knew to 
whom she referred, and Violet replied, " I do 
not suppose so. She has only a small stud, 
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and, as she was out yesterday, it is not likely 
shell be riding to-day," 

" Unless somebody lends her a mount," 
put in Captain Sinclair. 

" I hope she'll be there. I want to see 
how she rides. I would like to show her a 
clean pair of heels," exclaimed Mrs. Char- 
treuse. 

'' I promise you it will take a bit of doing. 
If she is decently mounted, she will hold her 
own, I bet," replied her host, for he admired 
a straight rider, and he knew that Gertrude 
Andrews was that 

It was five minutes to eleven o'clock when 
they drove up the avenue to Lang ham Hall. 
They passed a lady and gentleman, both 
well mounted, and Captain Sinclair raised 
his hat. The lady acknowledged the greet- 
ing, and Mrs. Chartreuse knew intuitively 
that it was Gertrude Andrews they had 
passed 

" That is Mrs. Andrews," said Captain 
Sinclair. 

*' I thought so," replied Mrs. Chartreuse, 
"although I did not see her face." 

Violet had turned deathly pale as she 
recognised her sister. It was the first time 
she had seen her for over five years. She 
felt that her face displayed emotion, and that 
it would attract attention. As her husband 
turned his gaze towards her, she said, in 
what appeared to be an angry voice, " I am 
surprised at you, Vernon, recognising that 
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woman when you are in our company. It is 
not respectful to us, and I hope you'll never 
do such a thing again." 

Her husband made no reply, for just then 
they pulled up, but as he helped the ladies 
into their saddles, and then tightened the 
girths of his own, he found himself thinking 
of his ride to the meet on the previous day, 
and comparing it with his recent drive. The 
comparison was not favourable to his wife and 
her friends, and he hated himself for it. * He 
knew it was not right for him to be wishing 
that his wife had the same conversational 
powers as Gertrude, but he did so all the 
same Then he mounted, and was surprised 
to find himself close to the woman about 
whom he had been thinking. 

** How are you, Captain Sinclair ? Got 
over the effects of yesterday ? " 

" Oh, yes, thanks. Have you ? Did not 
anticipate the pleasure of seeing you out to- 
day, though." 

'' I should not have been out had not Mr. 
Ravenscourt lent me a mount My own stud 
is limited, you know." 

" That's a very decent mare," said Captain 
Sinclair, looking at the animal with a 
critical eye. 

" Five ' ponies ' will buy her," laughingly 
replied Gertrude. " You see I'm going in 
for horse - dealing." Then Mrs. Sinclair 
beckoned to him, but apparently he did not 
notice her. " I tell you what," continued 
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Mrs. Andrews; "this mare strikes me as 
being a trifle too long in her hind legs. You 
know, I always thinks a leggy horse founders 
when jumping." 

'*You are right, Mrs. Andrews. What a 
splendid pack they are, aren't they ? " he 
remarked ; and again Mrs. Sinclair beckoned 
to him, but he did not notice her. 

Gertrude looked towards the hounds, and 
her face kindled with enthusiasm as she 
replied, "Yes, that is one thing we defy 
foreign competition in. I love to see them. 
They always remind me of Somerville's 
famous lines : 

" In thee alone, fair land of liberty, 
Is bred the perfect hound, in scent and speed 
As yet nnrivall'd ; while in other climes 
Their virtue fails---a weak, degenerate race." 

" Beautiful lines, beautifully quoted ; but 
the master is making a move, and I must 
join my party. Adieu, Mrs. Andrews ; I 
hope we shall be able to have another chat 
later on.'* 

" I hope so,** she said, and she flashed him 
a look which sent a thrill through him, as he 
raised his hat and cantered across the lawn. 
Gertrude watched him join his wife, and 
then turned to look for her husband. There 
was a curious expression upon her face, and 
she murmured, " I have scored the first point 
in the duel, Violet For Vernon Sinclair I 
do not care twopence, but 111 bring him to 
my feet; 111 use him to punish you. Then 
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she saw her husband was dismounted, and 
anxiously feeling his horse's near fore leg. 

" What's the matter, Frank ? *' 

" My gee is as lame as a cat.*' 

" How is that ? " 

" Why, just now I turned quickly to speak 
to Ravenscourt, and my horse crossed its 
legs and nearly came down. He has 
evidently strained his leg." 

" I don't believe it's the leg — it strikes me 
it's the shoulder. Just rein him back/' 

Frank did as directed, and the animal 
dragged his feet along the ground. 

" That's where the mischief is," said his 
wife; "you'll have to lead him home. 
Botheration ! It is just my luck ; I get a 
decent mount, and then I cannot make use of 
him." 

Frank looked at her for a moment, and 
then, seeing how disappointed she was, said, 
"Well, this once you may go on alone, if 
you like." 

" Oh, you darling! May I really ? " 

" Yes ; but you won't be risky, will you ? 
Remember, I put you on your honour." 

A faint smile crossed her face, for of 
honour she knew she did not possess the 
slightest particle. He had been married 
three years, and had not yet found that out, 
and she was surprised. But he was still in 
love with her, and he viewed her through 
rose-coloured spectacles. 

Frank threw his bridle over his arm, and 
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walked away down the avenue. Several 
people greeted him as he passed^ but his 
horse's painful limp showed them that the 
damage was too great to allow him to go on. 
He was very disappointed, and was angry 
with himself for having borrowed the animal. 
Riding borrowed cattle to hounds is always a 
mistake, for if anything happens, the in- 
jured animal's owner invariably attributes the 
accident to the rider's negligence. 

Captain Sinclair saw by his wife's face 
that she was angry, and as he cantered to 
covert by her side she told him plainly what 
she thought of his conduct in making himself 
conspicuous with "that woman." He did 
not attempt to defend himself, beyond saying 
that he had only been courteous to his 
neighbour, and when they reached the side 
of the wood, it was pretty evident that 
relations were strained, and had anyone 
been very close to Captain Sinclair, they 
might have heard him mutter, "I hate 
nagging women I " 

&ertrude kept her eyes on the Sinclair 
party, and was determined that the worthy 
officer should be her pilot. She had seen 
the animated conversation that had gone on, 
and intended to avail herself of the oppor* 
tunities the day afforded. Her husband out 
of the way, here was a chance of notching the 
second point in the rubber, and she was not 
going to lose it 

There were several foxes astir in the 
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covert, and one, evidently a stranger, broke 
away directly hounds were thrown in. At a 
cracking pace he made for Gosby Wood. It 
was a stiff line of country, and after the first 
two miles, there were not more than a dozen 
riders who were well up. Mrs. Chartreuse 
and her host and hostess were there, with 
Gertrude a couple of hundred yards behind 
Much to her annoyance, her mare refused the 
first jump, and whip and spur were rendered 
necessary before she negotiated it Even 
then she made the splinters fly. A splendid 
stretch of grass-land enabled her to make up 
arrears, and for half a mile she raced along- 
side of Mrs. Chartreuse. First one lady led, 
and then the other, and it would almost have 
seemed that they were racing. At two of 
the jumps Mrs. Chartreuse took off almost 
before Gertrude was fairly landed, and had 
the latter come down, she would have stood a 
good chance of being jumped upon. 

It seemed strange that ladies well accustomed 
to the courtesies of hunting should be so 
reckless. Gosby Wood was reached by the 
hard-pressed fox, and he hung about it for 
some time. The check enabled the field to 
get up, and they galloped up and down the 
extensive rides. Just as the quarry was 
about to break, a fresh fox jumped up in view 
of the hounds, and raced away for Moreby 
Wood. The riders were quickly in pursuit, and 
as Mrs. Chartreuse galloped along, she turned 
to her hostess and said, " That woman is 
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thrown out this time anyhow, unless she is 
enjoying a t3te-d-tite back in the wood." 
The ladies rode on, but neither knew then 
how near Ella Chartreuse's remark was to 
the truth. By some extraordinary coinci- 
dence, which perhaps Mrs. Andrews could 
have explained, she and Captain Sinclair 
were the last in the wood 

*• I am afraid we are clean out of it" 
she remarked. " Hounds are a mile ahead." 

" Yes," replied Captain Sinclair, " and we 
are not yet out of this place. Do you know 
the best way ? " 

" Oh, I think I do. If not, we will play at 
being the babes in the wood. We are both 
so young and innocent that the rSle would 
be approp riate," she said, with a light laugh. 

They chatted merrily as the horses walked 
along side by side. Neither seemed to be in 
a hurry to get away from the place. Captain 
Sinclair had forgotten about his wife, and 
only felt the spell of a fascinating presence. 
This woman possessed the dangerous power 
of enthralling all those with whom she came 
in contact. Her looks, her gesticulations, 
her very breath, filled him with a mad 
longing to seize her in his arms, and kiss her 
passionately. In a few brief moments she 
had changed him into another being. As 
she bent forward, apparently to arrange a 
lock of his horse's mane, he found himself 
saying, "Gertrude, you are fascinatingly 
beautiful." Her head was close to his, a 
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curl almost touching his cheek. The little 
start of apparent surprise which she gave, 
betokened more pleasure than annoyance at 
the use this man, who was almost a stranger, 
had made of her Christian name. 

" Oh, fie ! Captain Sinclair ! " she said, with 
a demure look ; '' I am afraid you are addicted 
to flirting and paying very pronounced com- 
pliments. It is very naughty of you. If 
you call me Gertrude, I shall have to call you 
Vernon," and she tapped his face playfully 
with her riding whip. He caught her hand 
firmly, almost brutally in his own, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

"jNow, I think, Vernon, we had better 
make tracks for home." 

" Not yet, Gertrude. Let as stay and eat 
our lunch, you and I together. Let us have 
a picnic." 

*• But is it quite proper ? " 

"What harm is there in it ?" 

"Well, none really, I suppose." 

Then they both turned down a disused 
bridle path. The foliage o'er grown on 
both sides forced them to ride in single file. 
They dismounted, and tied their horses to an 
old tree. 

When they left the wood, Gertrude smiled 
triumphantly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Riding homeward, Captain Sinclair 
pondered over the events of the past few 
hours. Now that he was removed from the 
influence of Mrs^ Andrews, he reviewed his 
recent conduct with no lenient eye. Try as he 
would, he could not find consolation in the 
fact that he had only acted as thousands of 
other men do. He knew that he had been a 
blackguard, and that he had placed himself 
in the clutches of a dangerous woman. He 
had in a moment of temptation succumbed, 
and now he would have to lead a double life. 
How long would it last ? He had promised 
to meet her the following day, and he must 
keep his appointment. If anyone had told 
him that morning before he left home, that he 
would in a few hours make violent love to 
another woman, not his wife, he would have 
laughed the idea to scorn, and yet that was 
what had happened He had falsified his 
marriage vows, and wrons^ed the dearest and 
sweetest little woman m existence. He 
would have to manufacture a tale about 
having been thrown out, and his horse 
having cast a shoe. He would have to lie, 
and lie to a woman who scorned a falsehood. 
If ever she knew what had happened, what 
would she think of him ? She, with her high 
sense of honour, her hatred of deceit, would 
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see him in his true colours. Perhaps some 
day his little one would know the wrong he 
had perpetrated, and what would she think of 
her father ? 

Then his thoughts went back to Gertrude 
Andrews, and as her face rose before his 
imagination, he felt her charms re-asserting 
themselves. Yes, she was lovely and clever. 
Should he give her up ? Should he tell her 
that he had finished an episode just com- 
menced ? No ; he could not do that He 
had sinned once, and there could be no great 
harm in going on with it. He could not 
throw over this woman. After all it was a 
secret — their secret No one would ever be 
the wiser. 

Then he began to'wish his wife possessed 
the same fascinating powers as Gertrude, and 
to feel a kind of virtuous indignation at her 
lack of cleverness. He even began to think 
she was stupid, and that he was justified in 
the course he was pursuing. These were 
new thoughts, new views. That morning he 
had considered his wife a clever little woman, 
but now he was almost inclined to regard her 
as a fooL Yet the earlier view was correct 
Violet Sinclair was a distinctly smart woman, 
but she was not the sort to rely on insidious 
glances and suggestive poses for effect Man 
is, after all, but a changeable creature, and in 
some cases as capable of being swayed by 
emotions as the weaker sex. A mile from 
home Vernon Sinclair was anathematising 
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himself for his dastardly conduct, but as he 
rode up to the house he had come to the 
conclusion that he] would go on with his 
interesting little flirtation. He entered the 
house in his usual frank manner. Already 
he had mastered the first lessons in deceit, 
and no one, to look at him, would have 
thought that anything out of the common 
had occurred 

" Has your mistress come home yet ? ** he 
enquired of the servant who relieved him of 
his hat, gloves, and hunting crop» 

" No, not yet, sir ; I don't suppose she'll 
be back for some time. John has just 
brought back her first horse. You did not 
use your second one to day, sir." 

"No, I got thrown clean out at Gosby 
Wood, and came home." 

" Pity, sir. They are having good sport 
to-day, I hear ; fine scent" 

"Yes, it is rough luck, but it can't be 
helped. They went off at too hot a pace 
for me to hope to get on level terms with 
them, so I chucked it up;" saying which 
Captain Sinclair passed upstairs to the 
nursery. 

His advent there was warmly wel* 
comed by the little lady, who regarded 
daddy as her best plaything. They had a 
regular himt to themselves. He was the 
ge^'get, and on his shoulders she rode round 
and round the room. For an hour or more 
they romped together, and then Mrs. 
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Sinclair and her two visitors arrived. She 
was relieved to find her husband at home, 
for his prolonged absence had caused her to 
be nervous about him. She was afraid he 
might have been thrown. Fortunately for 
him, he was spared lengthy explanations, for 
just as he had commenced to tell about his 
ill-fortune in being thrown out, and about 
his mount having cast a shoe, the carriage 
returned from the station with Major and 
Mrs. Burney, and in the excitement of greet- 
ing the new visitors, the events of the morn- 
ing were forgotten. 

Captain Sinclair was very thankful, and 
then found himself anticipating the pleasures 
of the next day's meeting. 

His conscience was becoming hardened. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No feeling of regret had Gertrude 
Andrews, as she rode along homewards, after 
leaving Captain Sinclair, for the cruel wrong 
she had done her sister. She felt proud of 
having brought this strong man to her feet, 
proud of having achieved a conquest even at 
the cost of her only relation's happiness. 
That she had wronged her husband never 
entered her head, or, if it had, she did not 
repent it. When the "Saint," as she called 
Frank, wedded " Sin," it was his duty to throw 
a protecting mantle around her, and if he did 
not, or could not do that, then his goodness 
must be enough for them both. She 
hated good men ; they were dull and uninter- 
esting. Frank never told her stories like 
other men told their wives, and regarded 
risqu6 conversation as objectionable. After 
all, what was the harm of calling a spade a 
spade, and Percy used to scream with laugh- 
ter at her racy tales. Ah ! he was a man 
after her own heart. If he hadn't had a 
ceaseless longing for political fame, they 
could have been happy together. Then she 
thought of the day wnen she got in a temper 
with him, and called him a liar. Didn't he 
look magnificent in his rage, and he shook 
her until the teeth seemed to rattle in her 
head. He wouldn't stand any humbug. 
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When she dared him once, he boxed her ears. 
And yet when he chose to make love, how 
well he succeeded What beautiful eyes and 
voice he had ! He could say more with those 
eyes in two minutes than another man 
could say with his tongue in a week. Pre- 
sently she began to think of Captain Sinclair. 
He was passionately in love with her ; but 
she didn't care two straws for him. Why 
had she led him on ? Merely for the 
excitement of the thing, and to be revenged. 
Yes, it was all summed up in that one word — 
revenge. What a blow she would strike 
through him at her sister. How he would 
writhe when he knew that his mistress was 
his sister-in-law. What would he say when 
he knew that he had married the sister of 
the notorious Gertrude Villiers ? Would he 
tell Violet ? She hoped so, for if he did not, 
her revenge would not be complete. There 
would be legal proceedings ; but she did not 
mind. She was tired of prosaic married 
life. A flat in London would be a wel- 
come change. Yes, if Frank divorced 
her, she would go back to the old life — that 
was life indeed ! But would he divorce her ? 
In all probability he would continue his 
attempt at reclamation, and at the thought 
of that, she laughed — it was the laugh of a 
wicked woman. A few minutes later Ger- 
trude arrived home. Frank was standing 
in the porch, a grave look upon his face 
*' Hallo ! Saint, why so grave and sad ? " 
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" I have had bad news, Gertrude." 

" What ! more Protestant lights gone over 
to Rome?" 

" Do not jest, dear. My poor mother has 
had a stroke of paralysis, and is not expected 
to live. I must go home at once." 

"That's bad, but she is nearly seventy. 
Poor old lady ; it is a blessed release for her." 

" How can you speak like that, Gertrude.^" 
said her husband, and tears stood in his eyes, 
for he loved his mother dearly* 

" Well, I shouldn't care to live to that age ; 
you are a nuisance to yourself, and everybody 
with whom you come in contact." 

" Gertrude, your remarks are brutal. I am 
deeply grieved to hear them." 

"At any rate, they express my views; I 
want to die young." 

" Are you prepared to die ?" 

" Prepared, ye gods, no I If I don't die 
before I am prepared, I shall live to be as old 
as — what was the name of that saintly 
patriarch — Methusaleh, wasn't it ? " 

" Then turning to the groom, who was 
leading her mount away, she said, " Give 
her a bran mash, John ; it will do her good." 

Husband and wife, filled with their own 
thoughts, passed through the hall. She, 
glad at an occurrence which would render her 
a free agent for a little while, was thinking 
that she would be able to ride Frank's 
hunter while he was away; he, sad and 
troubled, feeling the deepest indignation at 
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the way his wife had spoken of his mother. 
Gertrude seemed so callous, so brutal, that 
for a moment he felt inclined to pour forth 
a torrent of bitter words. She could think 
of her hunter's needs, but she had no womanly 
sympathy for him in his grief. 

" I am going to catch the four o'clock 
train," he said, " so I haven't much time to 
spare." 

" No, you won't have. Have you lunched 
and packed your bag yet ? " 

"Yes, I did that immediately I got the 
telegram." 

" When will you be back ? " 

" I can scarcely say. It all depends how 
my mother's illness goes." 

Gertrude felt a thrill of pleasure pass 
through her. There was the probability of 
being her own mistress for some time ; but 
her voice showed no change as she replied, 
*' Naturally. We had a splendid run to-day." 

Frank ignored the remark about the 
hunting, and as he filled his cigar case, 
continued, " The telegram hold out no hopes." 

" Indeed ! what did it say ? " 

*' Merely, ' Mother had paralytic stroke. 
Fatal results feared.' " 

" Brief; they certainly did not try to break 
it to us gently." 

" They did not anticipate any serious 
results from the sudden effect of the news on 
you," said Frank, with a bitter inflexion in 
his voice. For months he had been unknow- 
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ingly passing through the disillusionment 
stage, and her conduct this afternoon 
had considerably hastened the process. She 
noticed the tone of his reply, and pettishly 
exclaimed, " I only know your mother slightly, 
and for me to pretend a grief which I do 
not feel would be rank hypocrisy." 

" I must certainly credit you with such 
lack of hypocrisy, as even the displaying of 
an interest you might decently feel in a 
comparative stranger, hovering between life 
and death." 

** I never dissemble. Death is a natural 
sequence of events. What is it but a new 
experience ? " 

Frank looked at her sternly — more sternly 
than he had ever looked before, as he replied, 
"It's an experience which you, like all others, 
will have one day — an experience which will 
not depend upon your own efforts. May 
you meet in the next world the woman who 
you should be proud to boast once offered 
to be your mother." 

The rebuke would have been keenly felt 
by any other woman than this ; but upon 
her it fell lightly, and only evoked the 
reply, " Well, when we are dead, we shall see 
what we shall see. I have got on very well 
in this world, and doubtless I shall be able 
to look after myself in the next — especially 
after having received the aid of your clerical 
advice." 

Just then the dogcart drew up at the door, 
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and Frank, picking up his portmanteau, 
passed out of the hall. His wife kissed him 
lightly on the brow before he mounted 
into the carriage, but there was no responsive 
kiss from him. Gertrude did not notice the 
fact, and the punishment which he had intended 
was not felt. He drove away, sad and mis- 
erable ; and he carried no message of love to 
the dying woman. 

Gertrude walked round to the stable to 
see that her mount had been properly cared 
for, and spent the remainder of the afternoon 
petting Stella, and romping with the dogs. 

She had forgotten all about the dying 
woman at Northshire Rectory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Frank Andrews had been gone a little 
over a week, and his wife had heard from him 
twice, to the effect that his mother was 
lingering between life and death, and that he 
was afraid there was but little hope. Ger- 
trude had briefly replied to both his notes, 
and, happy in her absolute freedom, she often 
expressed to herself the wish that the old 
lady would "continue to linger." Thai 
Frank's letters had been cold, his wife could 
not fail to notice, but it had not affected her 
in the least, and, whilst he imagined her full 
of regret at her heartless conduct, she was, as 
a matter of fact, thoroughly enjoying herself. 
She had seen Captain Sinclair twice since her 
husband's departure, and this afternoon she 
had agreed to meet him in Gosby Wood 
He was more in love with her than ever, and 
Gertrude enjoyed the experience. She rode 
Stella over to the wood, and thoroughly 
appreciated the gallop down the long rides. 
She had almost forgotten why she had come, 
until she saw Captain Sinclair cantering 
towards her. " Ah, Gertrude, my darling, 
you are punctual." 

" So are you, Vernon." 

"Yes, I have been waiting for over 
tweoty minutes ; but then I came too early. 

L 
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The impatience of love dragged me here.'* 

Gertrude cast down' her eyes as she 
replied, " I was also impatient/' This 
woman, who bragged that she was no hypo- 
crite, could well simulate love. 

He caught her hand in his as he exclaimed, 
" What ! Do you love me so much that you 
were impatient to meet me ? Oh, tell me, 
dearest ! " 

" I did not say so." 
" But, darling, you hinted as much." 
" And I hinted the truth ; " and as she said 
this, Gertrude looked into her victim's eyes, so 
truthfully, so lovingly, that he hated to feel 
that she belonged to another, and, seizing 
her hand, showered burning kisses upon it. 
Then he was going to release her, but as he 
attempted to do so, Gertrude raised his hand 
to her lips and kissed it almost as passionately 
as he had kissed hers. They turned down 
the same bridle path which they had discovered 
a week ago, and tied their horses to the same 
tree. For over an hour they sat side by side 
on a fallen log, their horses quietly munching 
the grass. Once they heard voices near, 
and Gertrude started up, apparently fright- 
ened at the possibility of being discovered, 
but it was only a couple of boys taking a 
short cut home from school, and mey 
resumed their loving converse. Captain 
Sinclair had just concluded a pretty compli- 
ment with regard to her eyes, when Mrs. 
Andrews, casting a glance skywards, said. 
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" We must be moving. I believe we are in 
for a storm. Look what dark clouds are 
coming up ! " 

"Yes, I believe it is going to rain," 
answered her companion, as he unfastened 
the horses, "but there is a cottage near, 
and if it is bad, you must seek shelter there." 
As he helped his companion into the saddle, 
heavy drops commenced to fall, and in a few 
minutes the storm burst 

It was a sight once seen never to be for- 
gotten. The rain lashed down with satanic 
fury, bruising everything with which it came 
in contact, and apparently trying by its very 
force to do irretrievable damage. The black 
clouds, like unchecked horses, dashed along — 
stopping where ? Onwards they raced, as 
though seeking to overtake one another, and 
on revenge intent. The wind whistled 
through the wood, causing the trees to 
trembl e, and the boughs to sway forwards 
and backwards, impotent in its face. The 
leaves were detached in showers, and were 
borne onward-— onward A crash ! and an 
old tree which had weathered a thousand 
storms lay prostrate on the earth. No more 
would its shady boughs shelter from the sun s 
burning rays a loving couple exchanging 
confidences ; no more would its proud owner 
say, " This tree was planted by my remote 
ancestors." The woodman's axe would 
shortly rend it asunder, and perhaps the 
fragments which lay scattered around would 
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kindle a fire in the adjoining cottage. A 
flash, and the lurid blaze of lightning shows 
up a startled pheasant, whose gay plumage is 
sadly soiled now, and who tries to find some 
protection from the elements under a bunch 
of furze. Then, like artillery coming into 
action, is heard the peal of thunder. Does 
one doubt there is a God on such an occasion? 
Surely it is He speaking now. Is He 
angry ? A whirr, a rush, and now a covey 
of partridges fly by, hoping to find some 
shelter from the pitiless water. Then the 
rain suddenly ceases, the clouds disappear, 
and the bright sun looks down on the havoc 
which has been wrought. 

The rabbits come out to play. 

For a moment Gertrude Andrews and 
Captain Sinclair try to find shelter, but it is 
of no use. Their horses fidget and jump at 
each flash of lightning, and finally they 
decide to make a bold dash for home. She is 
wet to the skin, but she does not mind 
When on horseback she is happy, and when 
she dismounts at her door, with her sodden 
habit clinging around her, she is contented 
with herself and the world at large. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Andrews was dying. All that 
medical skill could do was of no avail. Her 
end was fast approaching, and she was 
conscious of the fact herself. Father, son, 
and daughter were heart-broken. They all 
realised now how deep would be the loss 
they were about to sustain. They were 
assembled around her bedside, hanging on 
each word which fell from the lips that were 
all too soon to be set for ever. She 
turned from one to the other, and looked as 
though she wished to say something, but did 
not like to. 

"What is it, darling, that is troubling 
you ? " said old Mr. Andrews, in a broken 
voice. He tried to be calm, but it was a 
hard battle. He was losing the being he 
idolised, the woman who had for so many 
years been his "chum." They had got on so 
well together, and now he would have to 
finish his span alone. The thought was 
hard — very hard to bear. 

" I want to speak to dear Frank." 

For a moment the old gentleman thought 
that death's dimness was stealing o'er her, 
and he replied, "Frank is by your side, dear." 

" I know it, but I want to speak to him 
alone. Will you leave us together for a few 
minutes ? ** 
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The Rev. Joseph Andrews and his 
daughter quietly got up and left the room. 
Then the dying woman turned to her son. 
He seemed to know what she wanted to 
speak to him about, and was thankful for it. 
To no one else but his dying mother would 
he have mentioned the subject, but with her 
he felt no restraint She looked at him for a 
moment with a great love shining in her eyes, 
and then she said, " Are you happy in your 
married life, Frank ? ** 

" Not quite, I am afraid, mother.** 

" I knew it, my son ; I knew it," and as 
she pressed his hand a tear trickled down her 
cheek. 

Frank noticed it, and said, "Hush, 
mother ; you must not excite yourself ; it will 
hurt you." 

" Nothing matters now, dear. The sands of 
my life are fast running out, and I must 
speak to you on this subject. When I was 
staying with you both I felt convinced that 
ou would not be happy together. Gertrude 
as no stability of character, and lives but for 
the hour." 

" I feel a wretch for saying it, mother, but 
it seems to me she is utterly heartless — 
incapable of feeling." 

"Do not blame her for that, my son." 

" Not blame her, mother ?" 

" No ; some natures are utterly incapable 
of depth of feeling, and I am afraid Gertrude 
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is one of those. It is not her faulty it is her 
misfortune. Be patient with her, my son. 
Remember, that you took her for better or 
worse, and that you must love and protect 
her." 

" ' Be to her virtues very kind ; 
' Be to her fatdts a little blind.' " 

" I try to, mother, but I am sorely 
tempted at times to be impatient" 

'* She is a woman you will only conquer by 
affection. Tell her when you go back, that 
the woman who wanted to be her mother 
sent her a dying blessing." 

" Thank you, mother, I will ; " and tears 
trickled down the young man's face. His 
thoughts had gone to his own home, and he 
was wondering how the woman who bore his 
name would receive that message. Then he 
remembered her remarks about old people 
and death. It seemed a mockery to convey 
her such a message — its purity and nobility 
would not be recognised. The universally 
beloved mother, whose conduct had ever been 
spotless, sent a message of love to one who 
scoffed at her. 

'' I think you had better fetch your father 
and sister now, dear. I have not long to 
spend with them." 

Frank went to the door, and, opening it, 
found his father and sister seated in the 
corridor. Then they all returned, and sat 
around the bedside of the dying woman. 
Mr. Andrews offered up a prayer, and they 
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again resumed their watch. The hours 
rolled by. Day gave place to twilight, and 
with the setting sun the beloved wife and 
mother s life flickered out. A few minutes 
before she died, her face lit up with a beautiful 
smile, and she said, '' Patience, my son ; 
remember, patience." 

Then they closed her eyes, and the drawn 
blinds told the outside world that the rectors 
wife had gone to her last long rest. 

No more would her smiling face be seen in 
the cottages of the sick ; no more would she 
tell the Sunday School children pretty stories 
about Jesus. She was gone from the midst 
of them for ever, and, whilst a handsome 
tablet in the Church would narrate her life's 
history, her many little acts of kindness 
would keep her memory ever green among 
the villagers whom she loved so well 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Gertrude Andrews had just finished 
breakfast, and for the third time she picked 
up and read a letter which she had that 
morning received from her husband The 
details as to the death of Mrs. Andrews^ and 
the marked sympathy and respect shown by 
all the country side, did not interest her in 
the slightest degree, but she was interested in 
the paragraph in which he said — ** The funeral 
will be to-morrow, and I shall return home 
by the six o'clock train on the following day. 
Father wants me to stay longer, but I 
consider I ought to get back. I owe a duty 
to you." 

" If only your duty to me brings you back, 
Mr. Andrews," said Gertrude, as she replaced 
the letter in the envelope, "pray consider 
yourself released. I am enjoying myself 
very well in your absence." Then she once 
more read a little note she had received from 
Captain Sinclair. It was short, merely — 
" Coming to see my darling this after- 
noon. — V." 

" I wish it was Percy Chartreuse," said 
Gertrude to herself. " How handsome he 
looked yesterday. I really believe he cares 
for me still." 

She had met that gentleman riding near 
the village on the previous day, and they 
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had chatted together for nearly an hour. 
It had seemed like old times to both of them. 
Then her thoughts went back to Captain 
Sinclair, and she found herself expressing 
the wish that he would " cool off." She liked 
him all right, but had not the slightest bit of 
affection for him. Besides, she had revenged 
herself up to a certain point, and, unless there 
came a climax, she could not let her sister 
know how she had scored For a few 
minutes she wished for sensational disclosures, 
and then she found herself hoping that she 
would be able to drop Captain Sinclair 
quietly, and succeed in getting Percy to 
take a hunting-box near her. Probably Mrs. 
Chartreuse would object ; but who knew but 
what Percy might sacrifice everything for 
her ! That would be lovely indeed Pre- 
sently she went out to the stable, and ordered 
Stella to be saddled A few minutes later, 
she started off for a ride around the adjoining 
farm. She remained out for two or three 
hours, and then returned to lunch. 

Gertrude Andrews was seated in the 
drawing-room when Captain Sinclair was 
announced He came impetuously across 
the room, but she saw in a moment by his 
manner that there was something wrong. 
" Why, Vernon, what's the matter ? " 
" I am very angry with you, Gertrude ? ^ 
" Really ! That is very regrettable, I'm 
sure. Pray, what is the cause?" She spoke 
laughingly, half scoffingly. 
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" I saw you flirting with that beast, Char- 
treuse, yesterday." 

" What ! were you playing the spy ? " 
" No, I do not spy," and ne flushed hotly ; 
but I was the unwilling observer of the 

" It lasted over an hour." 

" I know it did" 

"And did you, from the recesses of a 
hedge, time its length ?" 

" No, I did not. I was riding through an 
adjoining field when you met, I was going 
to see Mr. Rogers about some oats and straw, 
and when I returned, you were both in the 
same place." 

" Well, there isn't much harm in talking 
to a man in the middle of a road — it's different 
in a wood" 

" At any rate, I won't have it." 

*' You won't," said Gertrude, in an amused 
voice. 

" No I won't ; you belong to me." 

" Really ! I thought Mr. Andrews had a 
prior claim. He considers he has." 

Captain Sinclair winced as she said this, 
and stammered out, " Well — well, you know 
what I mean. My love gives me the prior 
claim." 

" Captain Sinclair I " 

"Yes." 

"If my husband divorced me, and your 
wife divorced you, would you marry me } " 
Yes, you know I would, Gertrude. Our 
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love would be enough for each other." 

" Our love, did you say ? " 

" Yes, you love me, don't you ? " 

" I am not capable of a great love. I like 
you, and you have been useful." 

" Useful — what do you mean ? " 

"You served the purpose I had in view." 

" What purpose ? " 

•' I will answer that by asking another 
question. Can a man marry his sister-in- 
law ? " 

" No, of course not." 

" Didn't the House of Commons pass the 
' Deceased Wife's Sister Bill last session ? " 

** No ; but what are you asking those 
questions for ? ** 

** Because I was thinking whether, if your 
wife divorced you, and my husband divorced 
me, you would be able to legally marry me ; 
but I suppose the divorce would nullify the 
relationship." 

Vernon Sinclair looked at her in a 
bewildered manner, as he exclaimed, " What 
on earth are you driving at ? Who could 
prevent our marrying ? It would be only 
justice on my part." 

" Well, you see, at present I am your sister- 
in-law." 

" My sister-in-law ! I don't follow you. 
What joke are you playing off on me ? " 

" None at all Your wife was called Violet 
Walthorpe, was she not ? " 

" Yes, of course." 
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"Well, my maiden name was Gertrude 
Walthorpe. We were sisters." 

" My God, no ! '* exclaimed Captain 
Sinclair ; " it's a lie." 

" It's the truth, "she cried; "and if you doubt 
it, I will prove it to you. My birth certifi- 
cate is in my desk in the other room. Shall 
I fetch it ? " 

" No, no ; I believe you." He sat in his 
chair, his face pale and twitching. He seemed 
like a man who had received a terrible blow, 
the depth of which he could not comprehend 
For a few minutes he was motionless, and 
then he wiped his forehead with his handker-. 
chief. 

" Does your husband know of this relation- 
ship ? " 

" Oh ! no, he doesn't know my maiden 
name. Vou do not seem proud of it." 

" Proud — ^good God ! — no ! my wife told 
me she had no relations." 

" Well, you see, I was socially extinct. I 
do not suppose she would be proud to boast 
of me, even though I did marry a clergyman." 

" Then she told a lie ? " 

" A fib would be a milder expression." 

" A fib I It was a lie, a wicked lie. Oh, 
Heaven ! to think that the woman I placed 
on a pedestal should have come to the earth 
with such a crash." 

" Never place anything aloft ; there is 
always the danger of its being broken. A 
maid to-day knocked a valuable piece of china 
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off the mantelpiece, and smashed it to pieces." 

** And you have smashed my faith in 
women in pieces. Oh I I wish I had never 
met you." 

'*You are complimentary. Half-a-dozeh 
times in the last fortnight you have sworn 
undying affection for me. Now that you 
find a sister, instead of being delighted, you 
[ive way to vulgar displays of emotion." 
Ihe sat on a couch, cool and imperturbable, 
playing with a tassel of a cushion ; whilst he 
nervously fingered his gloves and whip in 
front of the fireplace. 

'* I admit that for a few days your fasci- 
nations blinded me, and induced me to wrong 
a noble woman ; but now I see my own con- 
duct and your hideous wickedness, in its true 
light." 

" * Hideous wickedness ' is a strong term. 
Please explain." 

*' You, knowing my wife was your sister, 
allowed me to make violent love to yoa" 

"Did I ask you to?" 

" No, but you led me on." 

" That I frankly admit." 

'• Then, why did you do it ? ** 

" If you will listen quietly, and not inter- 
rupt with offensive remarks, I will tell you." 

" I will be dumb until you have finished." 

" Very well, then ; I will proceed. Violet 
and I were very fond of each other, until 
some five years ago, when, one day, I told 
ber I \^^d decided to accept the protection of 
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Mr. Chartreuse. She remonstrated with me. 
To that I did not object, because, according 
to her views, I was taking a wrong course, 
but what I did object to, what made me her 
bitter enemy for life, was the language she 
used towards me. She poured forth vials of 
abuse for two hours, and although a woman 
may feel she is a wanton^ she objects to 
another woman calling her so. At that 
interview we agreed to become strangers, but 
I left her with a firm intention of being 
revenged if opportunity occurred We 
passed into different sets ; I stayed in London, 
she went to the North. I knew nothing of 
her until by chance I heard that she had 
married you. My opportunity for revenge 
came, and a few days ago I took advantage 
of it. That's my story. Now I am ready 
for some more abuse.'' 

" Mrs. Andrews, I am not going to abuse 
you, but let me tell you this — for the past 
few days I have been fascinated by you, but 
now I have as much loathing and contempt 
for you as I had original fondness. To me 
you are a moral leper." 

" Thank you," and she looked him straight 
in the face without a trace of temper or 
excitement. 

"Well, I repeat it — ^a moral leper. You 
have ruined your husband's life, you have 
ruined your sister's life, and my life ; and for 
what — revenge ? " 

" You are perfectly right; I have done it for 
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revenge, and perhaps I might add, also, excite- 
ment. Our interview this afternoon has 
been a novel experience." 

" Novel experience indeed ! Do you know 
you are the sort of woman that ought not to 
be allowed to live I You ought to be killed 
like a poisonous snake." 

** Thank you. But now you have passed 
judgment on me, perhaps you will condescend 
to tell me what you intend to do ? " 

" I am going totny wife, and on my bended 
knees I shall make my confession." 

*' And your humility will win you forgive- 
ness, and more execrations for me." 

" I may be forgiven, but I shall never win 
back the love I have forfeited." ' 

*' But I never did love you, so you haven't 
forfeited it." She said this coolly, smilingly, 
and he made a step forward as though he 
would strike her. 

''The love I have forfeited is that of a 
good woman. You are a foul fiend, only fit 
for the lowest depths of Hell," he exclaimed. 
And, without giving her a chance to reply, he 
rushed out of the room, and out of the house. 

Gertrude went to the window, saw him 
mount his horse and gallop away, and as she 
stooped to fondle her collie, she said, " In a 
few hours the band will begin to play." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Captain Sinclair never drew rein until he 
had put two miles between himself and the 
house of that "accursed creature," as he 
called her. His mare's heaving flanks and 
distended nostrils showed the pace at which 
they had come. Never before had her master 
galloped her on the hard road, and with the 
sagacity which all lovers of horses know they 
possess, she felt that something was wrong. 
He dismounted at a gate, and, unheeding the 
muzzle which was affectionately rubbed 
against his arm, leaned on the top rail, 
trying to think. A broad expanse presented 
itself to his view, away in the distance being 
Gosby Wood. He could not bear the sight 
of that wood. It reminded him too much of 
the woman he had just left ; and, in his excited 
imagination, he saw once more the spot 
where she had cast her fatal spell over him. 
He walked on a little way until he came to 
a gateway on the opposite side of the road, 
and there he stood, and again tried to think. 
It was a useless attempt. His blood seemed 
on fire, and his temples throbbed as though 
they would rend his head asunder. The 
very wind, which came from the east, pierc- 
ing and cold to others, seemed to him to 
burn. A shepherd's dog barked in the 
distance, and cows going home to be milked 
lowed contentedly. He noticed these things ; 
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and even found himself wondering how many 
miles the bullocks in the adjoining field, 
walked in a day, in search of the grass, which 
was getting scanty. He could think of these 
things, but he could not think of the events 
of the past hour. One word rang in his 
ears — " Revenged " — and he found himself 
aimlessly repeating it over and over again. 
Who was revenged ? If he had sinned, so 
had his wife. He had wronged her, but she 
had also wronged him. She did not trust 
him sufficiently to tell him about the skeleton 
in the cupboard ; and what had been the con- 
sequence ? Ruined lives ! 

If he had known who this woman was, he 
would never have sinned, and for a moment 
he found consolation in the knowledge. Then 
he remembered that two wrongs did not 
make a right, and that if his wife had been 
guilty of deception, he had been guilty of a 
hr worse crime. He had committed the one 
sin which a woman finds it hardest to forgive, 
and which, even if she forgive it, leaves for 
ever a lingering doubt His actions would 
be always open to misinterpretation ; he 
would be always under the ban of suspicion. 
" If she consents to forgive me,'' he mur- 
mured, " I will devote the rest of my life to 
making amends. Perhaps our child will 
plead for me. Perhaps for her sake I shall 
be pardoned But how shall I tell my story ? 
When she guesses what I have to relate, she 
may refuse to hear my explanations." 
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Then he mounted, and rode homewards 
slowly. Once his horse started, and shied at a 
piece of newspaper which had been blown by 
the wind into the hedge, and Captain Sinclair 
reeled in his saddle. He almost wished that 
he could be thrown, and break his neck. He 
shirked the coming ordeal, but he was deter- 
mined to go through with it. " I must keep 
my story until to-morrow," he muttered, "for 
with these people coming to dinner, it would 
not be fair to tell her to-day. I must wear 
the cloak of deceit a few hours longer. Oh ! 
God, let her verdict be what it may, I would 
rather suffer it than continue this life longer." 

All too soon he reached home. Violet met 
him at the front door, and noticed how ill he 
was looking. 

" Why, what is the matter, dear ? '* 

^* I have a beastly headache, and a touch of 
neuralgia." 

" Poor old man I Go and lie down for a 
little while, and I will bring you some 
phenacetin." 

" That's no good, I'm afraid." 

" Now, you leave it to me. You know I 
am the best doctor there is for you." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Yes, don't you ? " 

** I do, but will you always think so, 
Violet ? " 

'' I shall think so as long as you are worthy 
of it, you old rascal." 

The words cut him like a knife, and| as she 
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raised herself on tip toe and kissed his cheek, 
he half drew back. 

" What's the matter, Vernon ? You have 
some worry," said Violet, looking him straight 
in the face. " Tell me what it is at once," 
she continued, imperiously. 

" Oh ! it's only some business worry, dear ; 
ni tell you to-morrow. I am not feeling well 
enough now," and he passed up the staircase 
to the bedroom. He lay down on the bed, 
and in a few minutes his wife entered the 
room, carrying a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 
and a dose of phenacetin. She insisted upon 
his taking the draught, and then, with the 
loving attention of a fond wife, proceeded to 
bathe his forehead and temples with the scent. 
Her kindness affected him deeply. Then she 
kissed him lightly, and, having lowered the 
blind, quietly left the room. He tried hard 
to cease thinking, but it was no use. The 
darkened room had no soothing influence, 
and he tossed and turned. " Revenge ! 
Revenge ! " kept ringing in his ears. At last 
he dropped off into a troubled sleep, mur- 
muring, " Revenged — yes, revenged." 

He had scarcely fallen asleep before Violet 
stole into the room, and, as she stood watch- 
ing him tossing and moaning, she had a 
premonition of evil. Her woman's intuition 
told her that it was no mere business worry 
that caused his changed appearance. Once 
he muttered, " Revenge," and she started 
Then she crept away, troubled and unhappy, 
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for she knew that Vernon had something 
very serious to tell hen She went into the 
nursery and kissed her baby girl, who was 
sleeping tranquilly in the cradle. 

A child is ever a mother's consolation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Frank Andrews arrived home by the six 
o'clock train. It was a sad journey, for he 
had left his poor father completely broken 
down, and he would much have liked to have 
stayed a little longer with the old gentleman. 
He felt the loss of his mother very* deeply. 
Their conversation just before she had died 
had seemed to draw them closer together, 
and he was determined to remember her 
advice. When he had left home his heart 
was full of indignation against his wife, but 
grief had softened his anger, and he was 
going back with the intention of being 
patient— even to the extent of long suffering. 

When he stopped the carriage outside the 
front door, he was surprised not to find his 
wife come out to welcome him. *• I expect 
she did not hear us," he said to himself, and 
hurriedly entered the house. He found 
Gertrude lying on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, reading a novel. "Ah ! Frank, how are 
you? I thought I heard the carriage stop." 

" I am not very well, dear," and he kissed 
her affectionately. " I thought you would 
have come to the door to welcome me." 

*' Why ? You haven't been away on a 
foreign toun" 

" No, but I have been away over a fort- 
night." 
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" Really — so long ? How time flies ! " 

He bent down beside her, and, taking her 
hand in his, said, " Gertrude dear, let us try 
to become lovers once more. Won't you 
wear mourning, dear for my mother ? I do 
not like to see you in colours at such a 
time." 

"There seems to be no pleasing you, 
Frank," petulantly replied Gertrude, as she 
slipped her hand away. " I put on this dress 
on purpose to please you. Surely dark blue 
is sombre enough." 

" I would rather that you should wear 
black for a few months." 

" I really do not see why. Your mother 
was nothing to me." 

" She may have been nothing to you, dear, 
but you were something to her." 

"Yes, I supplied an object for her to 
find fault with." 

" Hush, Gertrude, dear. A few hours 
before mother died, she said, ' Tell Gertrude 
that the woman who wanted to be a mother 
to her sent her her dying blessing.' Was 
that the message of a woman who wanted to 
find fault with you ? " 

" No. Thank you, Frank, for the message. 
It was good of her, but it seems to me that 
ou do not realise the kind of woman I am. 

am heartless, and that's the truth. Things 
which would work on other women's feelings 
have no effect on me. I know I ought to 
cry over that message, but I cannot do it, 
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' You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's 
ear/ and neither can you supply me with a 
heart when I haven't got one, I am heart- 
less, utterly heartless/ and she repeated the 
words with seeming, malicious pleasure. 

"Yes, Gertrude, I am afraid you are," 
replied her husband, as he walked away to 
the window, "but you could alter your 
nature if you tried." 

"But 1 don't want to. I am very well 
satisfied to be as I am." 

" But, if others are not satisfied with 
you ? " 

" Then they must be the other thing. If 
they don't like it, they know what they can 
do." 

" What ? " 

" Go their own way, and leave me alone." 

" Is that a hint to me ? " 

" Yes, if you like to take it so." 

" But husband and wife cannot part lightly 
like two friends, although it seems to me 
broken friendship is a serious matter." 

" You gave up many of your friends for 
my sake." 

''Yes, but it was no sacrifice. I loved 
you." 

" And do so still ? " 

" Yes, still. I am disappointed in you, 
Gertrude dear, I confess. But I promised 
my dying mother that I would have patience 
with you, and I intend to keep my promise. 
I shall still go on trying to guide you. It 
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may be a hopeless task — I doubt its success 
— ^but I have put my hand to the plough, and 
shall go on with the work. You may laugh, 
you may scoff, but I shall persevere in my 
task, praying for good results." 

Gertrude crossed the room, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder, as she exclaimed, 
'* Frank, you are a good man, a noble man, 
a man in a thousand ; but you set yourself 
an impossible task. You cannot convert 
dross into gold, and neither can you make a 
thoroughly bad woman good. I admire you 
for your determination, but I tell you, frankly, 
youll meet with no success. I love to thwart 
people, to play with fire. From girlhood, 
wickedness has had an inexplicable cnarm for 
me. 

" It may have had, but, with the help of 
One above, I trust to conquer you.*' 

" Don't start canting now, Frank ; I can- 
not stand it. You are far more likely to 
establish a hold over me by riding well to 
hounds, or by brute force, than by preaching. 
You are a grand man, but you ought never 
to have married me. It was a case of a saint 
marrving sin." 

" And yet you look pure ; you look incap- 
able of doing wrong." 

"That is because my face has not yet 
begun to show it. * All is not gold that 
glitters,' and neither is everything that looks 
good equal to its appearance." 

Then dinner was announced, and they 
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went into the dining-room. It was a quiet 
meaL Neither seemed inclined to talk, and 
Gertrude was wonderfully quiet Frank 
attributed it to the effects of his conversation, 
but, as a matter of fact, she was thinking of 
Percy Chartreuse, and also wondering 
whether Vernon Sinclair had told his wife yet. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was the morning after the dinner party, 
and everyone except Captain Sinclair had 
come down to breakfast in hunting costume. 
When he entered the room there was a 
chorus of regrets at his indisposition. His 
appearance certainly entitled him to sympathy 
— the dull, heavy look about the eyes betoken- 
ing a sleepless night. Never once during 
the eight hours he had been in bed had 
sleep brought rest. Once he dropped off 
into a troubled dose, but only to awake in a 
few minutes, exclaiming, " Revenge ! Re- 
venge!" Then he buried his face in the 
pillow, and, as scalding tears trickled down 
his face, he murmured, " Yes, at the price of 
three people's happiness. My punishment 
seems greater than I can bear." He met 
his visitors with a feeble attempt at a smile. 

"Take my advice, and hunt to-day, old 
man. When you hear the music of the 
hounds, and feel the pull at the bridle, the 
cobwebs will soon disappear," said Mr. 
Chartreuse. 

" No, I shall stay at home to-day. Vi will 
take charge of you all." 

"Wouldn't you like me to stay at home 
with you, dear, for company.^" said his wife, 
anxiously. She was longing for him to tell 
her the trouble which he had admitted was 
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present. He had put her off until to-day, 
and she knew it would be no pleasure for her 
to go hunting with this trouble hanging over 
her head She wanted to know the worst. 
What it could be she could not say, but she 
was certain it was something out of the 
common. 

" No," said her husband, *' it is far better 
that you should escort our visitors." 

'' Oh, I know the country, and so do the 
others," chimed in Mrs. Chartreuse. " If you 
like, you can stay at home, Violet, and nurse 
your husband. We can do without you, dear, 
although, of course, we would rather have 
your company." 

**Well, if you do not mind, I would cer- 
tainly rather not go to-day. I am not feeling 
very well myself.' 

Captain Sinclair entered a feeble protest, 
but he was overruled, and half an hour later 
the visitors gaily rode off to the meet. 

Husband and wife, left alone together, 
passed into the library. Captain Sinclair sat 
down in the arm-chair facing his desk, and 
Violet, with a woman's sympathetic kindness, 
came and knelt by his side. She took his 
hand in hers, caressed it, and smoothed it 
against her soft cheek. For a moment her 
little attentions passed unheeded, for her 
husband was deep in thought. He was 
trying to think how to broach the subject, 
but tne more he thought, the more difficult it 
seemed. Then he straightened himself in 
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his chair, and said, " Violet, to over and sit 
in that chair by the window. 

" What, away from you ? I believe you 
are growing tired of me," she said, bhe 
tried to be brave, but it was a poor attempt. 

" If you want to return to my side, when 
you have heard my story. Til welcome you, 
but now I do not feel I am worthy of it. 

She looked at him nervously. What was 
the meaning of this self-abasement ? Then 
she went over and sat in the chair, and her 
fingers tremulously played with the sides. 

*' I am going to ask you a question, Violet, 
and I want your answer.** 

" I will try and give you a right reply." 

" Try and let your judgment be tempered 

with mercy and love." 

"We are always merciful to those we 
love." 

" And you love me ? " 

" I adore you, Vernon," and as she said 
this, she made a half motion to rise and come 
over and caress him, but she remembered 
that he had told her to sit there, and she sank 
back in her chair. 

" I want to tell you a story of deceit and 
its consequences, and I want your opinion on 
it A man married to a woman whom he 
worships, one day meets another woman — 
I will call her that, although 'she-devU* 
would be a better term — ^who possesses great 
powers of fascination. She is one of those 
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women who — ^well, I scarcely know how to 
put it — ^who can charm anyone." 

" I know the sort of woman you mean ; I 
have met them now and then. They are 
generally married, and you see them in the 
ball room surrounded by men." 

"That's It. Well, that woman exercises 
her charm on the man for a few days, and 
enthralls him so completely, that, forgetting 
his honour, his duty, he becomes her creature, 
her lover." 

With her face deathly white, and lips 
quivering, Mrs. Sinclair sprang up from her 
chair. Looking her husband straight in the 
face, she cried, " Is it about yourself you are 
telling me ? " 

He kept his eyes fixed on the carpet, and 
made no reply. She knew his silence gave 
assent, and for a moment could not find 
words to express her feelings. She had a 
choking sensation in her throat, and the 
room seemed to be moving. She saw 
a photograph of her . mother hanging on 
the wall, and wondered if she, saw her now, 
and pitied her in her misery. Then her 
feelings found vent, and she lashed her hus- 
band with bitter words. 

"So you, who professed to love and 
respect me, have dragged my name in the 
mire You hypocrite! You cruelly wrong 
me, and then come like a whining cur, pray- 
ing for the forgiveness you shall never have. 
Do not think that your crocodile tears will 
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have any eflect on me. You brute, you 
coward, I hate you! Henceforth we are 
strangers. I hate you ! Go ! '' and she 
pointed imperiously to the door. 

He made a half motion to obey her, and 
then, turning to her, said, "Will you hear 
the remainder of my story ? " His eyes were 
full of pleading ana a great love for her, and 
they were his best advocate. 

" I will hear you, but nothing will induce 
me to forgive you. An hour ago I idolised 
you, but now I feel nothing but contempt for 
you." 

"You have not asked me with whom I 
sinned." 

" I do not want to know." 

" But you shall know. The woman with 
whom I sinned, told me yesterday, that she 
had merely used me as a tool for her revenge ; 
that she was my sister-in-law, and that it was 
in order to be revenged on you that she had 
worked my ruin." 

Violet Sinclair grasped the side of the 
table, and cried, " Oh ! not she, not she ! " 

" It was," and now Captain Sinclair's voice 
became hard, for he remembered how he had 
been deceived ; the position was now changed 
She was the culprit, he the judge, as he con- 
tinued : " Until that moment I had not known 
that you had a sister. At the same time that 
I learnt that fact, I learnt that the woman 
who bears my name, whom I thought the 
soul of honour, had cruelly deceived me. 
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Had I known it before, I should never have 
sinned" 

For a minute there was silence. Mrs. 
Sinclair did not seem able to catch her 
breath. Then she said, *' Verqon, you have 
done me the cruellest wrong that man can 
do a woman." 

"I know it," he said, brokenly, '*and I 
repent it as bitterly as ever man could do. 
I would to God I had died before this 
happened ! " 

" Vernon, I forgive you.** 

" My darling, I " 

" Stop. Listen to me. I forgive you, and 
I will try and forget, but it will be a hard 
task. A woman cannot in a moment banish 
from her memory the fact that her husband 
has been unfaithful. I did trust you so, and 
I thought that you could not fall." 

" We are all mortal, Violet." 

" I know that to my cost I forgive you, 
Vernon, for two reasons ; I know the powers 
of fascination that that woman, who, I shudder 
to say, is my sister, possesses. She is one of 
those women who have power to charm anyone 
— man or woman. I also feel that I am very 
much to blame for having wickedly deceived 
you. If I had been honest, and had had the 
courage to tell you the truth about my family 
history, this would never have happened 
For my deceit, I ask your forgiveness." 

" You have it, darling, you have it — ^ten 
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times over. But do you forgive me abso- 
lutely ? " 

" Yes, Vernon, I do. Do not imagine for 
a moment that I do not feel very deeply your 
deception, but 'people who live in glass 
houses cannot throw stones,' and if you have 
deceived me, I also have deceived you." 

''Oh! Violet, you are a woman in a 
thousand" 

"No, I am not But I frankly admit I 
am thankful you know about my trouble, for 
my deceit has weighed on my mind." 

" We shall have no more secrets, dear." 

" No, Vernon, but do you care for me less 
now ? " 

" Dearest, I love you more than ever." 
•' But there is one thing." 

" What is it ? " 

" I shall tell poor Mr. Andrews what has 
happened" 

" I am glad to hear you say that, Violet. 
I have wronged him, and must bear the 
punishment." 

" He will not punish you, Vernon. He 
is not that sort of man. But he must be 
told the kind of woman his wife is. She 
must be prevented from doing further mis- 
chief." 

" What will he do ? I suppose he will 
divorce her, and then we shall have to face a 
public scandal." 

" Vernon, whatever happens, I will stand 

N 
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by your side, but I do not think Mr. Andrews 
will divorce his wife." 

Then husband and wife embraced each 
other, and peace and happiness once more 
reigned in the house of the Sinclairs. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was the morning after the interview 
between Captain Sinclair and his wife that 
she sat down at her desk to write to Mr. 
Andrews. It was some time before she could 
decide how to frame her letter. Eventually 
she wrote as follows : — 

*' Raaelagh Hall, 

" Tuesday. 
" Dear Mr. Andrews, 

" Will you kindly come over and 
see me this morning on a matter oi argent 
importance? Ishotudbe glad ifyou would not 
mention to anyone that I have asked you for 
this interview. 

" Yours fidthfully, 

"Viourr SiNCULnt." 

She despatched a groom with the letter, 
and then went into the drawing-room. She 
found Mrs Chartreuse there with her hat 
and gloves on, preparing to go out for a 
walk. 

" Come for a stroll with me, Violet ? " 

" Not this morning, dear, thanks. I am 
expecting a visitor. Where are the others ? " 

'* The ladies are cycling, and the men have 
rone to see a horse a farmer has for sale, 
^ercy thinks it would do for the dog-cart. 
You are not looking well." 

'' No, I am not feeling up to much, and I 
think a rest would do me good** 
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Mrs. Chartreuse then passed out through 
the window and down the garden, and Mrs. 
Sinclair rang the bell. When the servant 
appeared, she said, " When Mr. Andrews 
comes, show him into the library." She 
picked up a book and tried to concentrate 
her thoughts on it, but it was no use. The 
coming interview could not be banished from 
her mind. She deeply regretted having to 
wreck a husband's faith, but she felt it to be 
her duty. For her sister she had no pity. 
She knew her to be utterly bad, and whilst 
she hated her for having dragged an honour- 
able name in the mire, she also hated her 
for having been the means of destroying her 
trust in her husband She had freely for- 
given Vernon, but she could never forget 
that for a little while he had been the lover 
of another, and that other — her sister. Oh ! 
how she hated Gertrude ! 

It was nearly lunch time when the servant 
entered, and announced that Mr. Andrews 
was in the library. Her heart fluttered pain- 
fully as she crossed the hall and passed into 
the room where he was standing. He had 
cycled over, and she could not help noticing 
what a fine presence he possessed. In his 
Norfolk suit he looked a typical English 
gentleman, and a man any woman might be 
proud of. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Sinclair ? " 

" I am fairly well, thank you — and you ? ** 

" Oh, I am moderately well." 
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Then she remembered his recent bereave- 
ment, and said, " You have had a great loss." 

" Yes, she was the truest and best mother 
that ever breathed. We idolised her." 

" You have my sincere sympathy, Mr. 
Andrews." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Sinclair. You sent for 
me on a matter of urgent importance. I 
hope it is not very serious." 

" I am afraid it is, Mr. Andrews, and I want 
you to prepare yourself for a very grave shock. 
I have to tell you something which will tax 
your manhood, and fill you with horror." 

"Really, Mrs. Sinclair! With whom is it 
connected ? You quite alarm me," 

" It is in connection with your wife." 

" My wife ! What do you mean ? What 
has she done ? " 

Violet Sinclair advanced to his side. 
There were tears in her eyes as she laid her 
hand on his arm, and said, " I am distressed 
to have to tell you. Oh ! it is so cruel. She 
has forgotten her womanhood." 

A moan escaped his lips, and then he drew 
himself up and said, " Tell me all ? " 

She had half expected that he would be 
indignant at first at the accusation, and deny 
it with fiery wrath ; but she was mistaken. 
He felt the truth of her words, and bore his 
cross with silence. As he repeated " Tell me 
all," she looked up at his face. There was a 
quivering of the nostrils, but otherwise he 
was calm. Then she noticed his lips moved. 
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and she knew he was praying for strength. 

" The story is a terrible one, Mr. Andrews. 
To start with, I must tell you that your wife 
is my sister." 

" Your sister ! " he exclaimed 

" Yes, I regret to say her name was Wal- 
thorpe." 

*' But I never knew that." 

*' No, I do not suppose you did A few 
years ago, through the death of our father, 
we had to earn our own livelihood. We 
both obtained situations as governesses, but 
Gertrude hated the restraint her position 
imposed upon her. One day she came to 
me, and told me that she had met a Mr. 
Chartreuse, who had offered to take her under 
his protection. I was horrified at the idea, 
and reproached her bitterly for entertaining 
it for one moment. What I said to her she 
never forgot or forgave, as I have since found 
to my cost. We parted in anger, and she 
assumed the name of Villiers. What hap- 
pened, you know." 

" I do, I do," he murmured " Proceed" 

"Some little time ago she made the 
acquaintance of my husband. She exercised 
her powers of fascination on him, and he, 
whilst still loving me, became" — and then 
Violet Sinclair lowered her voice almost to a 
whisper — "her lover." 

" But did he not know that she was your 
sister ? " broke in Frank Andrews. 

" No, Mr. Andrews, I am sorry to say he 
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did not That is one thing in which I 
deceived him. I was ashamed to confess 
that I had a sister who was what she was." 

" I can understand it, Mrs. Sinclair. You 
sinned, but you have been terribly punished." 

" I think even you, who have been cruelly 
wronged, will say that when you hear the 
remainder of my story. Your wife brought 
my husband to her feet, and in a few days 
told him to so his way, as he had merely 
been her tool for revenge on me." 

" For revenge on you ! What do you 
mean ? " 

" Why, she swore to be revenged on me 
for having reproached her for wishing to go 
astray." 

" What a foul fiend ! Oh ! God, give me 
strength to bear this blow," cried Frank 
Andrews. 

Never to her dying day will Violet 
Sinclair forget his voice. It was like 
that of a man utterly broken down. 

" Try and bear it like a man," she said. 

'' I will try and bear it like a Christian. 
Oh ! God, give me strength ! " Then he sank 
on the sofa, and, resting his head on his hands, 
wept like a child 

Mrs. Sinclair did not attempt to speak to 
him. She knew that no words from her 
would carry comfort. He must fight out the 
battle alone. Then he rose from the couch. 
There was a look of set determination on 
his face* 
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" Have you anything else to tell me ? " he 
said in a calm voice. 

" I have more to tell you, Mr. Andrews. 
My maid found this note in the passage this 
morning. Mr. Chartreuse had evidently 
dropped it She handed him the epistle, and 
he read as follows : — 

*' I fly with you to-night, at eleven. — G." 

He read it, and then placed it in his pocket. 

*'You will stop her from ruining Mrs. 
Chartreuse's life will you not, Mr. 
Andrews, for she now believes her husband 
is true to her ? " 

'* Gertrude Andrews will ruin no one else's 
life, Mrs. Sinclair, I promise you," replied 
the heart-broken man. 

Then he passed out of her presence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Frank Andrews rode home swiftly, and 
entering the house, went immediately to his 
own sanctum. He locked the door, and then 
knelt in prayer, and this was the prayer he 
said : 

" Oh ! Lord, I, a miserable sinner, come 
to Thee for strength in this my hour 
of need. Thou in Thy great mercy look 
down on me, and show me the right path. 
I have tried to lead this wretched woman to 
the path of virtue, but she has rebelled, and 
persisted in going down the broad road to 
Hell. Not satisfied with wrecking her own 
life and her husband's happiness, she has 
deliberately set herself to ruin others, and 
through her fatal powers, she has ensnared 
the innocent and brought misery to many. 
O ! Lord, I feel that it is my duty to rid the 
earth of one who is not worthy to remain on 
its face, and who, if granted the freedom the 
world would give her, would be at liberty to 
go on in her evil course. O ! God, in a little 
while she will come to Thee to be judged, 
and I shall follow her. If the course I am 
pursuing be wrong, temper justice with mercy 
when I stand before Thy Judgment Seat. 
If I have to spend Eternity in Hell, it is 
better that my soul should be sacrificed, than 
that she should send other innocents to eter- 
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nal damnation. Lord give me strength to 
face the coming ordeal. Amen." 

He rose from his knees, refreshed and 
strong, and unlocking his desk, took from it 
a tiny revolver. It was loaded in every 
chamber, and he placed it carefully in his 
pocket. Then he heard footsteps in the 
passage, and opened the door. 

" Is Mrs. Andrews in ? " he asked the ser- 
vant who was passing along the passage. 

*' No, sir ; she went to the post half-an- 
hour ago. But here she comes. ' 

The sounds of a horse's footsteps on the 
gravelled walk were plainly discernible, 
and in a few minutes Gertrude Andrews 
entered the hall. She looked weH and happy 
in her riding habit, and incapable of wrong. 
" Ah ! how deceitful appearances are," said 
Frank to himself. " She looks so innocent, 
and yet her heart is utterly bad." 

She threw down her whip and gloves, ex- 
claiming, " Hulloa, Frank, how are you by 
this time? Been out on the ironmongers 
shop, haven't you ? " She had a profound 
contempt for bicycles. 

"Yes, I have been out on my machine. 
I want to speak to you. Come into my 
room." She followed him in. Then he 
turned and locked the door. 

*' What have you done that for ? " she said, 
sharply, 

" Because I have something important to 
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say to you, and I want to ensure your 
listening to it" 

" Oh, I am not a woman who runs away." 

" No, but you are addicted to flinging 
yourself out of the room when I mention 
any subject you do not care for." 

" So on this occasion you are going to 
ensure my facing the music, eh ? " 

" Yes, on this occasion you will face the 
music Gertrude, have you ever heard of 
the deadly upas tree ? " 

"What on earth do you ask me that 
for?" 

"Answer my question," he commanded, 
imperiously, and she obeyed. 

" Yes, I believe so. It is the tree which 
kills everything with which it comes in 
contact, doesn't it.".^ 

" Yes, it kills everything with which it 
comes in contact, and you remind me of it." 

"Thanks. You are complimentary. I 
am not aware of having committed murder. 

If I had, I do not suppose I should be here," 
she said, flippantly. 

" No, you have not committed murder of 
the body, but you have done worse." 

" Dear me ! what a terrible person I must 
be." 

•' Yes, you are a terrible person, for you 
murder the happiness of innocent people ; 
you lay yourself out to destroy the morality 
of those with whom you come in contact ; 
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you go about like a destroying angel, gloating 
over the misery you cause," 

*' Really, Frank, you are intolerably 
abusive, and I shall leave the room." 

" The door is locked." 

" Unlock it" 

" No, wretched woman. You shall hear 
me out," and as he said this, his eyes flashed, 
and his voice became stern. They looked at 
each other for a few seconds — he commanding, 
mournful ; she, smilingly amused. Other 
women would have been frightened and wept 
at this noble man's anger, but to her it was 
only a new experience. 

" Very well," she said, " I yield to brute 
force, rroceed," and she threw herself into 
her chair, and crossed her feet 

" Gertrude, do you know where I have 
been this morning ? " 

** Have not the faintest conception of an 
idea." 

" To visit your sister." He expected his 
words to cause her perturbation, but he did 
not know this woman. Her face wore the 
same expression as she replied — 

" And did you have a pleasant interview ? " 

'* Woman, do not jest I heard the story 
of your infamy." 

" Did she tell it to you ? "^ 

*' She did." 

" I thought he would never have the 
courage to do so. He is a pitiful mongrel." 
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''Is that how you speak of one who was 
your lover ? " 

" He was not my lover." 

" Do not deny your shame." 

" Oh, I do not mean what you mean. In 
that sense he was, I suppose. But I mean 
he was merely a tool for my revenge." 

" Wretched creature ! Why did you want 
to wreak vengeance on innocent persons ? " 

" Hasn't my sister told you the story ? " 

" She has — oh, God ! she has." 

" Then why ask me to repeat it Tales 
oft told get tiresome." 

" Not satisfied with disgracing an honour- 
able name, you wreck the happiness of those 
who tried to save you." 

" I did not disgrace an honourable name 
in the eyes of the world" 

'* Walthorpe is an honourable name." 

" Yes, but I sinned as Gertrude Villiers. 
When I became the mistress of Mr. Char- 
treuse, Gertrude Walthorpe ceased to live. 
I promised my sister that, and I kept my 
word." 

" Then why did you revenge yourself, as 
you call it, in this terrible manner ? " 

*' Do not imagine for a moment that I 
went about devoting myself to a life of 
vengeance." 

" It would appear you did." 

" Not a bit of it. 1 was determined to do 
my sister an injury if opportunity served. 
When you went away, a love affair with 
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Captain Sinclair, afibrded me an opportunity 
for a new experiencei and for making my 
sister smart." 

" You fiend in human disguise ! " 
" Thank you. I suppose you will institute 
divorce proceedings. Now, if you will kindly 
unlock the door, I will go to my room. We 
need not prolong an interview which seems 
to have an exciting effect on you. Why, 
you are quite white. ' She rose as she spc^e, 
and moved towards the door. 

" Stop," he said. " I have not finished 
yet. This note was dropped in the hall 
to-day by your old lover. Read it," and he 
pushed the slip of paper into her hand. She 
recognised it immediately. 

*' Really, Mr. Chartreuse is too careless. 
He should not so lightly risk my reputation." 

*' Your reputation, woman ! " 

" Yes, haven't I got one as your wife, Mr. 
Frank Andrews ? This slip will be useful 
to you in the legal proceedings. I believe 
it is what they call documentary evidence." 

" Do not jest." She handed him back the 
paper, and he tore it into a dozen pieces. 

" Really, that is very foolish of you. But 
I shall not defend the action, so I suppose it 
does not matter." 

** There will be no divorce proceedings," 

" What do you propose to do then, pray — 
continue your attempts at reclamation ? " 

" No, I have given up hopes of that," 
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"Very sensible of you. I told you long 
ago that it was useless." 

What would you do if you had a mad dog 
to deal with ? " 

" More conundrums?" 

" Answer me." 

" Kill it, I suppose, if I could." 

He drew the revolver from his pocket, as 
he said, "And that is what I am going to do 
to you." 

Even then, though she knew she was face 
to face with death, she maintained her equa- 
nimity. There was not a tremor in her voice 
as she said, " So you have appointed yourself 
my judge." 

" I have. The law cannot place ypu out 
of the way of doing harm, so I must ' 

" You will hang for it." 

" They will merely hang my corpse, then. 
I shall follow you to the grave." 

"How long do you give me ? " 

"You can have a few minutes to pray." 

She laughed boisterously as she exclaimed, 
" Pray, indeed If that is what you are 
delaying for, you can fire at once. I want 
no time for that I will die as I have lived — 
unrepentant" 

" What ! will you enter your Maker s pre- 
sence unrepentant ? " 

" I will leave this world so. Frank 
Andrews, I am going to die. I know it 
You are the kind of man to keep your word. 
But now, in these last few minutes of my 
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life, let me tell you I love you more than 
I ever did before.'* 

''Your love has come too late/' he exclaimed, 
sadly. 

''Do not think for a minute that I am 
praying for my life. Probably if you forgave 
me, I should forget this interview in a week, 
and the old feelings of boredom would come 
over me. Now, I admire you for the way 
you are behaving. I am wicked ; I know it 
I deserve to die. I welcome death. See 1 I 
make it easier." And she threw open the 
bodice of her habit 

A shot broke the stillness of the afternoon, 
and then there was a second report 

^Tu£ End. 
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THIRTEEN WAYS HOME," 



BY 

E. NESBIT. 



PUfCE ^ 6s. 



CONTENTS. 

The Partot and the Melodrama. 

A Question of Conscience. 

The Nightingale. 

Darkening Counsel. 
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A Manly Girl. 
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A Perfect Stranger. 
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" E^ST OF SUEZ," 

BY 

ALICE PERRIN. 



Price ' ' 6s. 



In this work AlloePerrln, who has already won a 
niaae for harself amongst present day writers, depicts 
the tragic phases of Anglo-Indian life, as well as 
the romantic and mysterious. Together with studies 
of native character and superstition, she has included 
ghost stories, love stories, and stories of the grue- 
some order — ^things which have been seen, felt, and 
heard, some say— imagined, others declare, whilst 
they were under the fascinating influence of the 
Bastem atmosphere. Some of them are just simple 
stories of the danger, temptations, and loneliness, 
which many Anglo-Indians are obliged to face, and 
they are all true pictures of the life and country. 

A well-known writer, who has been privileged 
!• read the work in question, wrote as follows : — 

''The whole collection maintains an even level of 
excellence. There is not that inequality one fre- 
quently finds in a volume of short stories. The 
author has caught the atmosphere of the Bast, and 
one feels it in her work. She does not weary the 
reader with prolonged passages of description, but 
suggests a complete picture in a few words, which 
is Detter. Some of her stories show considerable 
power in the region of the weird, and the super- 
natural, and have that quality of horror which 
ensures their being read, and talked about. I felt 
constrained, detached stories as they are, to read 
the greater number right through at one sitting." 



The Case of a Man with His Wife. 



Price - 3/6. 



Thla Story la laid In the closins^ days of the 
elf^hteenth centnry, when, for a brief period, England 
was at peace with her Continental neighbours; and 
when the hero, a certain Viscount Dunlevy, scholar, 
sailor, and high-minded gentleman, returning from a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, has the good, or evil 
fortune, to rescue a beautiful girl from a position of 
great peril on the Purbeck coast, and falls des« 
I>erately in love with her. At first his wooing goes 
askew. The disparity between his position and that 
of lovely May Thatchell, who, despite the grace and 
refinement which set her apart from her own kins- 
folk, is but " a sprout of the fishwives' stock," after all 
being in her eyes an insuperable objection to her 
accepting the honours which Lord Dunlevy vould 
fain lay at her feet ; but a chill, caught on the night 
of her rescue, has affected her lungs. She becomes 
very ill, and, unable any longer to deny her own 
passionate love for her gallant suitor, she yields to his 
entreaties. They are married, and directly afterwards 
set sail again in his yacht for the sunny South. Here, 
however, their happiness, unclouded at first, is of 
brief duration. 

The dramatic episodes that follow are nowerfuUy 
told, and the plot is extremely original, it may be 
mentioned that the story, which is quaintly written, 
is narrated by an old servant fifty years after the 
deaths of the parties concerned. 



"The Ranee's Rubies," 

DR. HELEN BOURCHIER. 



Price 6s. 



This is a powerful and vivid stoiy, fhe scenes 
of which lie partly in that m3rsteiioi2S conntry 
behind the curtain, which in India is called " the 
Zenana.'* The plot of the story follows the track 
of the rubies, which have been stolen from the 
Ranee of an obscure native state, among the hills of 
Rajputana, as they pass firom hand to hand through 
many strange adventures. The secret of the true 
manner of their disappearance is kept almost till 
the end of the book, and the account of their resti- 
tution is dramatic in the highest degree. The 
characters are very finely drawn ; the two heroines, 
the white lady and the dark Ranee, the woman of 
the West and the woman ot the Bast, who do not 
and never could understand each other, are strongly 
contrasted, and move through the pages, living, 
breathing, and palpitating. The author has drawn 
aside a curtain for a moment, giving us a glimpse of 
one aspect of Oriental life which is not often seen. 
We can recommend this story to anyone who loves 
to be carried away, breathless, on a swift flood of 
sensational interest and excitement, for the power 
is sustained throughout The style is terse, and 
from start to finish the author shows a thorough 
knowledge of the subject with which she deals. 



"MAD" LORRIMER, 

By FmCH MASO^, 



Prtcm ' Ss. 6d. 
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Author of *' SporHng RecoUecHons:' " Sporting: Sketches, 

"•The White Hat,'* ** Flower of the Hunt,'' ''Frank MaiU 

land's iMch;* *' The Tame Fax,'* etc. 

The author of half a dozen booka, mottly iUnatrated 
bj himself, not to mention teTeral Tolnmea of aketcbet^ 
and innumerable ihort stories, one and all dealing with 
Sport from a more or less humorous point of Tiew, in a 
style entirely his own, it would be strange indeed if the 
name of Finch Mason were not familiar to sportsmen. 
Amnsing as all his books are, we venture to prophesy that 
*'*Mad' Lorrimer," his latest production, will be found 
quite equal to its predecessors. The following short 
extract from the commencement of his book will giTe a cnc 
to the title :— 

*'They called him 'Mad' Lorrlmer at Eton— not 
because he wss at all deficient as regards brain power; on 
the contrary, his mental capacity, in all probability, would 
haTe compared favenrably with that of his fellows. No; 
it was simply that he was always committing extrayagances 
of the wildest description. 

*'You had only to 'dare' Lorrimer to perform some 
out-of-the-way feat, that the most reckless of schoolboys 
would think twice about, and the deed might at once be 
looked upon as done. I really believe if any juTcnile 
sportsman had offered to make a bet with him of half-a^ 
crown, that he^ Lorrimer, would not knock oflf the ProTost 
of Eton's college cap, he would haye closed with him on 
the spot and won his money to boot. 

"And, to they dubbed him 'mad,' and 'Mad' 
Lorrimer he remained to the day of his death." 



READY SHORTLY. 

"TATTY." 

A Study of a Youns Qlrl'» Life, 

By PETER FRASER. 
Price - 6s. 



** Tatty/* the new novel by Peter Praser, which 
Messrs. A. Treheme & Co., limited, will publish 
at the end of October, Ls, in many respects, a great 
and remarkable work. 

It takes as its heroine a girl brought up by a 
father, who educates her in a scholastic sense, it is 
true, but who neglects the deeper education of life 
and experience, with the result that Tatty arrives 
at womanhood quite ignorant of the world's wajrs. 
From this spring the tragic issues — ^the proposed 
psychological problems which form the deeply 
ateorbing: plot and studies in temperament, the 
basis of the book. 

" Tatty " is one of those profoundly poignant 
human documents that lift the work from the level 
of ordinary everyday fiction, almost to the region 
of real life, with its ever-recurring tragic under-note 
— its defeated hopes — its crushed aspirations. Tatty 
herself is a victim of a fate more cruel than death — 
of a destiny more intolerable than marriage without 
jove, or reUgion without happiness. 

" Tatty ** should be ordered from the libraries 
and booksellers at the end of October. It v^l be 
much discussed, for it deals with the true psycho- 
logy of the heart and its emotions— of a girl's 
life and its mysteries. 



" The Woman of OrcWds," 

BY MARVIN DANA. 



PRICB ^ s/6. 



This •tofy, which will be published at the ead ef 
October, is of a highl j sensatioiial character. The scene of 
«The Woman of Orchids" is laid in South America, a 
country brimliil of natural beauty and grandeur of scenery. 
The characten hold the interest throughoutt snd the 
descriptions sxe powerful to a degree. The following 
passage, recounting a fight between two droTes of wild 
horses^ is a £dr ezsmple of Mr. Marvin Dana's marreUous 
descriptlTe powers : 

" Even as he looked, the two troops met with a damouc 
of shrieked gamuts. Hslf the horMS were overthrown in 
the fury of the first shock. Most of them^ however, were 
on their feet sgain after a moment, slthough some remained 
prostrate^ to be crushed by the trampling violence of the 
others. The battle raged fearfully. The weapons were 
teeth and hoofs, and deadly enough they were. Horse 
after horse feU in the struggle, and those that continued on 
their feet were bruised and bleeding. The wrath of the 
beasts showed awfully in their ears, strained far back, in 
their burning, mad eyes, in the snarl of their mouths. 
Shrieking, kicking, biting, the horde of infuriated brutes 
swayed backward and forward for almost half*an-hour 
before their ferocity seemed to yield one tittle to the 
terrific tolL" 



Reminiscences of a 
Gentleman Horse Dealer. 



By HAROLD TRBMAYNB. 
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III thli dever book, which will aIm bo indiided in the 
Shilling Sporting Series, Mr. Tremayne recoonts ^me of the 
experiences of a dealer in hortea. They are chattily told in 
narrative form, and the reader wOl find Mr. Sharp an in- 
teresting personalit* Perhaps his ideas of honour maj 
appear a trifle lax to some people, but, nevertheless, 
his goodness of heart and powers of observation stamp 
him as above the mt of mankind. Mr. Funkit is a well- 
drawn character sketch, whilst the hunting mn, described 
in the earlier portion of the book* will strike the reader who 
has ever partidpated in such a fidd day, as thrilling and tme. 
Mr. Tremayne hss a story to tell, and he tdls it shortly 
and simply. There is no straining after effect, and conse- 
quently the book breathes the life it deals with. 



MESSRS. Trbhk&nb & Co., LTD., will, during the next 
few months, publish works by Mm. Hn&BSnT Compton, 
the author of "The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,*' and 
by several other well-known sporting wiitenu 



READY SHORTLY. 



A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 



BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 

By cicely fulcher. 



Prioo - 3/6. 



A cbamiiiigly fanciful story for nnrsery diildren, 
fall of the adventures of a fairy-like little girl, and 
enlivened by the quaint remarks of a mouse, whose 
gratitude to her for saving it from an untimely end at 
the hands of the cook, knows no bounds, and who, with 
his two beady-eyed and furry friends, plays a large 
part in the tale. The book cannot fail to be a great 
favourite with the children, but their elders and 
betters may also enjoy this truthful and pretty picture 
of child character, as they follow the dainty little 
heroine through the sufferings inflicted on a nervous 
child by a harsh and unfeeling nurse. The author 
shows her love and knowledge of young people in the 
tenderness with which she symoathises with Evelyn's 
fears, and her insight into child character, by making 
the timid little girl overcome her fears, and pn3ve 
herself no coward. Like Miss Cicely Fulcher's first 
book, "Father's Wife," "Behind the Wainscot,'* 
though a simple and childish story, is bright and 
engaging, and will be a most welcome Christmas gift 
for little folks. 



KBADY SMOKTLY. 

A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 



Uncle Harry's Gate. 

By CICELY PULCHER. 



Pries - 3/6. 

Tht chann of tliit ttory lies in « weU-worea niTsteiy. 
A naTil cftdet and hit brother and aister start in high 
spirits on a visit to an nnknown nncle, whose hobby it is 
to fill his grounds with rare plants and animals^ whose 
sanctuaries are Jealonslj enclosed. The happj ardonr of 
the trio, howerer, is soon damped, bj the depressed demean- 
our of their cousins, and the tyrannj of Uncle Harrj, which 
drives them to ezssperation, over the question of—" who 
leares the gate open ? " This is a serious question, for on 
more than one occasion. Uncle Harry, on emerging from 
his orchid houses finds Zarifa, the Spanish donkey, and 
her boon companion, Jim, browsing on his cherished 
seedlings, and trampling down his choicest plants. The 
detumememi is skilful and unez]>ected, and the young 
readers, who have followed the story with deepest interest, 
will be as much surprised as Unde Harry himself when 
the real culprit is discorered. Teddy Haroourt and his 
brother and sister, the honest, happy children of kind and 
wise parents, are well contrasted by the authoi's sympa- 
thetic pen, with the crushed and harassed cousins of this 
unhappy home: Both are real boys and girls, full of the 
buoyancy and the excitement of youth, with here and 
there those deeper emotions hinted, which in every child 
foreshadow the woman or the mai«. 



PublUhmd in 

Treherne's Shilling 

Sporting Series. 

" FromDowns to Shires/' 



M Hunting ^ooel, by R. ALWYN. 



The title is indicative of the contents of this book, 
which will be ready shortly, and which will be included in 
Treheme's Shilling Sporting Series. In the coarse of 
the story we are introduced to a sweet personality in the 
heroine, an innocent country girl, living down in Sussex, 
and hunting on the hiUs. She is captivated by a warrior 
from the grass countries, which ultimately become her field 
of sport also. There is an interesting tale of love and ad- 
venture running through the book, and, apart from the plot 
of the story, which keeps up a breezy interest throughout, 
the writer's descriptions of hunting runs are well worth 
reading. They are so life-like^ so true to nature, in detail, 
that they must appeal irresistibly to all lovers of sport, 
while the story is not so brimful of horse and hound that 
there is no room for sentiment. Right through the book 
the interest is maintained, and to all lovers of sport the 
work should afford amusement and education. 
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